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QMofes of Recent Erposition. 


“SuRsum corDA’—lift up your hearts—is an 
excellent motto. It is an excellent motto for any 
time, but very especially for such a time as this. 
We are all depressed, disillusioned, disappointed : 
the last five years, for all the high hopes with which 
we embarked upon the post-war period, have not 


yet brought us within sight of the millennium. 


It was indeed hardly to be expected that they 
should. For the world, despite the unity towards 
which we are moving, or at least hope and believe 
that we are moving, however slowly, is complex, 
with a complexity which has never been seen in 
history before. The human brain has not advanced 
commensurately with the problems with which it 
has now to grapple. Statesmen and churchmen 
alike are facing a tangle more intricate than any 
that has ever had to be unravelled before: and 
the most hopeful and the most courageous are 
_ saying in their hearts, ‘ Who is sufficient for these 
things ?’ 

It is in such a mood that ‘ Sursum corda’ comes 
back upon us with its inspiriting power to shame 
and rebuke our despondency. For that motto is a 
Christian motto ; it represents a mood inalienable 
to the genius of Christianity ; and when we find 
it difficult to believe init or to cherish it, perhaps 
we should regard ourselves for the moment as 
sub-Christian. For as Christians we must believe 

Vout. XXXV.—No. 6.—Marcu 1924. 


that God and His purpose are not to be defeated, 
but that in the end He will be all in all. 


Sometimes it is forgotten, however, that this 
inextinguishable hope is not the duty and the 
privilege of Christian men only; it is native to 
Judaism as well. It sheds its mellow light over 
the whole range of Old Testament history and 
thought, and, but for the almost impenetrable 
gloom of Ecclesiastes, it brightens the darkest 
places and gladdens the saddest hearts. And it 
does this, because it is not a vague hope, but a 
hope towards God. 

A recent book, noticed in this issue, has put this 
well--The Old Testament and To-day, by J. A. 
CuapMaN, M.A., and L. D. WEATHERHEAD. The 
Old Testament, these writers remind us, ‘ is essen- 
tially a forward-looking book. It has often been 
pointed out that the golden age of Greece and 
Rome was in the past, whilst that of Israel was 
in the future. The Old Testament was always 
struggling with its incompleteness, and looks 
forward to some transcendent happening in which 
its long-cherished expectations, its burning hopes, 
and its large visions are to find their triumphant 
Its writers felt that the ways of God 
could not end in a big disappointment.’ 


realization. 


There it is—the connexion of their hope with 
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their God : ‘ the ways of God could not end in a big 
disappointment.’ The ways of men are tortuous 
enough, and often enough lead to chaos and misery. 
But that is not the end, and that is not all; for 
besides the ways of men, there is the spirit of the 
Lord brooding over the great dark deep. History 
is not a chaos, because over it there presides a 
good and gracious Spirit who wishes us all well, 
and who overrules human sin and folly towards 
His own beneficent ends. 
God meant it for good.’ 


“Ye meant evil, but 


This is the hope that inspired the prophets when, 
one after another, they introduced their brilliant 
visions of the future with the simple words, ‘ It 
shall come to pass in the latter days.’ Preachers 
on the outlook for a fruitful series would do them- 
selves and their congregations a good turn by 
taking these words where they occur and devoting 


_a sermon to each of the ideals which these words 
introduce. 


What a variety there would be—ideals as various 
as the temperaments which cherished them and 
as the times in which ‘they came to birth. One 
prophet looks forward to the reign of universal 
justice, another to social brotherhood and political 
unity, another to world-peace secured by arbitra- 
tion, another to the friendly co-operation of nations 
which had hated and feared and fought each other : 
and so on. One prophet sees the future in one 
way, and another in another; but they all alike 
believe in the future, because they believe in God. 
They refuse to be permanently disappointed ; their 
eyes are fixed upon the glory of the latter days, 
which are to issue out of the perplexity and sorrow 
of the present. 


They do not argue about this, they assert it ; 
and they assert it because of their immovable 
confidence in God and in the triumph of His pur- 
pose. They felt that ‘the ways of God could not 
end in a\big disappointment.’ Historically those 
ways issued in Jesus; and,in Him, to those who 


trust Him, all things are possible. 


All students of ‘ Acts’ are aware of the unsolved 
problems that it raises. Why does it tell us of so 
few of the apostles, and why is our curiosity about 
the early spread of Christianity left in so large 
measure unsatisfied ? .The second part of the 
book is practically the story of the missionary 
activities of Paul, obviously written by a friend and 
admirer of the Apostle; but why is there so little 
of what we have come to regard as the character- 
istic theology of Paul? Why, too, does the history 
end so abruptly, without a hint of the outcome of 
Paul’s trial before Ceesar’s tribunal ? 


We can guess that these riddles might all find 
a very simple solution if we knew why the book 
was written at all. Mr. Blunt, the latest English 
editor of ‘ Acts,’ thinks the author’s main object 
is to describe ‘the progress of the Church to a 
recognition of its universal position’; while he 
may have had as a secondary aim to ‘ commend 
Christianity as a religion which the Empire had 
precedent for treating tolerantly.’ In his Intro- 
duction Dr. Moffatt says : ‘ The scope and aim of the 
book is the triumphant extension of the Christian 
faith from Jerusalem to Rome... ,’ while ‘a 
subordinate aim is to exhibit the political in- 
offensiveness of Christianity.’ May it be that not 
a subordinate aim but the primary object of the 
writer is to exhibit the political inoffensiveness, not 
of Christianity but of Paul ? 


That is the thesis of Dr. J. Ironside STILL in 
St. Paul on Trial (S.C.M.; 7s. 6d. net). His idea 
is that ‘ Acts’ was composed for the information 
of readers who were somehow concerned with the 
decision in Paul’s trial at Rome. Paul’s defence 
before Festus suggests that while infringement of 
Jewish religious custom and desecration of the 
Temple may have been the primary charges against 
him, yet, as in the case of his Master, a political 
turn had been given to the accusation. Accordingly, 
before those responsible could form an intelligent 
opinion on Paul’s case, it was necessary that they 
should know something of the origin of the Christian 
Church, and, at least in outline, the story of Paul’s 
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missionary career. The facts so presented by Luke 
to some friend or friends who had influence with 
the imperial authorities might thus reach the proper 
quarters. | 
This theory of the origin of the book certainly 
helps to explain certain elements in it. It would 
shed light on the Christology of the early chapters, 
where stress is laid on the fact that Jesus is the 
Jews’ ‘Christ.’ If that is so, then followers of 
Jesus have the same right as other Jews to the 
protection of the Empire officials in their worship. 
Rome’s legal luminaries would certainly inquire 
whether this view of the Christians was officially 
accepted by the Jews. 
that while at first the heads of the Jewish com- 
munity persecuted the Faith, they speedily, at the 
instigation of Gamaliel, changed their policy, and, 
presumably for a generation at least, offered little 
active opposition to Christian worship and preach- 


ing. 

But a much more difficult question remained. 
What of the Gentile Christians who did not conform 
to Jewish regulations ? Could it be claimed that 
the Faith as they practised it came under the 
sheltering gis of Judaism and was therefore a 
religio licitta? In answer’ we have Stephen’s 
plea that neither Law nor Temple was an essential 
element in the Jewish religion, rightly understood, 
since Jehovah was worshipped acceptably long 
before the Law was given through Moses or 
Further, while there 
was for a time among Jewish Christians some 


Solomon’s Temple was built. 


difference of opinion about the reception of non- 
conforming Gentile Christians, the liberal attitude 
to the question was based on the Jewish Scriptures 
and was accepted by the leaders of the Jewish 
Church. 


On psychological grounds Dr. StiLi puts Peter’s 
vision at Joppa just after the scene with Paul at 
Antioch in which Paul dealt faithfully with Peter’s 
‘hedging’ in the matter of eating with uncircum- 


cised Christians. The author of ‘ Acts’ tactfully 


Accordingly ‘ Acts’ records | 


introduces Peter’s preaching to Gentiles before 
Paul’s, though the latter was earlier in time, 

The theory fits the later part of ‘Acts’ better thar 
it does the earlier. The later part is an account of . 
His 
missionary activities led to frequent riots, arrests, 


the conversion and labours of the Apostle. 


| and plots against his life ; but in every case Paul’s 
| attitude was one of studied respect for the law, 


as indeed Roman officials repeatedly recognized. 
For example, in connexion with the disturbance 
at Ephesus which must have been known at Rome, 
certain friends of Paul who were also friends of 
Cesar (‘ Asiarchs’) could testify that Paul had 
broken no imperial law. Throughout the story 
it was Paul’s enemies who practised unscrupulous 
illegality. 


The theory would explain certain other pheno- 
mena of the book. It would account for the 
sketchiness and the tantalizing lacunee of the earlier 
chapters (since nothing is inserted which does not 
bear directly or indirectly on the trial of Paul), 
and for the concentration on Paul in the later 
chapters. The account of Paul’s address before 
the Areopagus becomes more intelligible if its 
main object is to show that, in addressing those 
who were not even ‘ God-fearers,’ he avoided any 
approach to illegal proselytizing. Above all, it 
gives a very simple solution of the abrupt end of the 
book. 

For the author one attraction of the theory is 
that it makes 61 the last possible year for the 
composition of ‘ Acts,’ which was preceded by 
Luke’s Gospel and, at an interval of at least several 
years, by Mark’s Gospel. One point in favour of 
his theory Dr. St1tu does not mention. The preface 
to Luke’s Gospel is meant to cover ‘ Acts’ as well 
as the Gospel. Professor Cadbury has shown that 
a careful study of the language of the preface 
suggests that the two volumes are of the nature 
of apologetic, correction of wrong impressions 
that had somehow got abroad, rather than a 
teacher’s instruction to a catechumen. And 
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STILL writes with an 


were 2 Dri engaging 
modesty, and except with regard to the last chapters 
of ‘ Acts’ does not seem quite convinced by his 
own reasoning. But if his master-key does not 
fit every notch in the lock it slips with ease into a 
sufficient number of them to make us believe the 


‘fit’ is not accidental. 


Dr. HoscHanber, in his study of The Book of 
Esther in the Light of History, offers the following— 
to use his own words—‘ paradoxical statement.’ 
‘The Christians,’ he says, ‘did more for the pre- 
servation of the Jewish religion by their persecu- 
tions than did the Prophets and the Talmudic 
literature.’ And elsewhere he says, ‘ the Persians 
had not yet had the experiences of religious per- 
secutors that blood is the best fertilizer for the 
growth of a religious creed. One martyr made 
numerous converts.’ . 

These statements may be paradoxical, but they 
are true, and they are sobering. Persecution is 
one of the most futile methods of assailing a faith 
which it is proposed to destroy. The persecution 
which scatters the adherents of a faith inevitably 
extends the influence of that faith, and multiplies 
indefinitely the centres of propaganda: while the 
persecution which destroys the adherents of a 
faith only succeeds in creating in the breasts of all 
worthy survivors a more compelling appreciation 
of its value, and in kindling often in the hearts of 
the timid whatever spark of courage may still lurk 
there—kindling it into a flame of resolution to do 
and.dare to the uttermost on behalf of that in- 
estimable spiritual treasure for which their brethren 
died. 

Over and over again this has been illustrated in 
history ; but it is illustrated no less clearly in the 
Bible. In Dr. HoscHanpEr’s interesting and 
informing study he remarks that ‘ the prime minister 
was under the delusion that a number of executions 
in various sections of the empire would have the 
salutary effect of frightening the rest into obedience. 
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But the effect of these executions was contrary to 
his expectations. As in former days, under Baby- 
lonian rule, the courage, devotion, and fervour of 
the martyrs reawakened the religious conscience 
slumbering in the hearts of many indifferent Jews. 
Many of the latter, who by their conduct had not 
even been recognized as Jews, now openly declared 
their adherence to the Jewish creed, protesting 
against the cruel treatment of their co-religionists, 
and denouncing the author of those persecutions.’ 


Some hundreds of years before and some hundreds 
of years after, the story is the same. In the seventh 
century B.c. we are told that ‘Manasseh shed 
innocent blood very much, till he had filled Jerusalem 
from one end to another.’ It is practically certain 
that the blood he shed was the blood of the prophets 
who had protested against his idolatries ; and it-is 
as good as certain that it was the kinsmen of these 
prophets who, reduced for the moment to silence, 
drew up the programme which, in its elaborated 
and expanded form, we now know as the Book of 
Deuteronomy—a book which had an immeasurable 
influence on subsequent religious history. For 
that great book, which was manifestly dear to our 
Lord, we have probably in large measure to thank 
the persecution of Manasseh. 


The early story of the Christian religion furnishes 
eloquent illustration of the same point—the cer- 
tainty with which persecution promotes the truth 
which it was designed to extinguish. After the 
death of Stephen, to which Saul consented, ‘ there 
was a great persecution against the church which 
was at Jerusalem, and they were all scattered 
abroad throughout the regions of Judza and 
Samaria . . . and they that were scattered abroad 
went everywhere preaching the word.’ 


And a little later, ‘they who were scattered 
abroad upon the: persecution that arose about 
Stephen travelled as far as Phoenicia, and Cyprus 
and Antioch, preaching the word.’ The word 
which was to have been silenced for ever still 
continued to be preached, and to be preached in 
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regions far beyond its original home. Its triumph 
was accelerated, and its beneficent influence was 
extended and assured by the very means which 
were taken to crush it. The persecutors were 
advancing the purpose of God in a way they little 


dreamed. 


In the January number of The Pilgrim, edited by 
Bishop Temple, there is a very able article on ‘ The 
Ethics of Jesus, by Mr. A. E. BAKER. Renewed 
study of the ethical teaching of Jesus has, more 
than once, led to a moral and religious revival 
within the Christian society. And this has been 
so because a healthy faith rests on what He did 
and was, and on what He taught. What, then, was 
the moral teaching of Jesus ? 


One is 
that the content and motive of all human. activity 
is to be found in God. Life is to be lived for God’s 
sake, not for mankind, primarily. Its pattern is 
God. Its inspiration is God. And this means 
that morality is a means to a religious end, all 


There are two outstanding features of it. 


service and helpfulness and love finding their 
meaning as part of our fellowship with the life of 
God. Contemplation, prayer, the vision of God, are 
more than a means to good action—they are them- 
selves the best thing in life, the crown of goodness. 


A good instance of this God-centred ethic is the 
true conception of humility. This does not mean a 
careful estimate of ourselves and our own character 
as inferior to that of others. 
a reference to other people at all. 


It has not, primarily, 
Its immediate 
reference is to God, and our relation to Him. It is 
a product of contact between the actual and the 
ideal. He who emphasized His own complete 
dependence upon the Father was entirely fearless 


towards men. 


The other feature of the ethic of Jesus is that it 
presents a social ideal. He came not to snatch 
individuals as brands from the burning, but to 
found a perfect society. This is a kingdom which 


is also a family where the relationships are intensely 
personal. The bond is love, and the authority 
is more absolute than any legal code because it 
rests on the loyalty of a son to his father, of a 
brother to the family. 


A large part of the meaning of becoming a 
Christian, then, is that you become a member of a 
society of free men, a society whose method and 
ideal is that perfect inner freedom whose only 
sufficient ground is a perfectly wise love. There 
is no word of any kind of privilege in such a society, 
and none of wealth or social position, except so 
far as these are the ways of more complete service. 
The good life for the individual is the life which 
will do most to bring in the Kingdom. 


Mr. BAKER finds the ideal of Jesus embodied in 
three forms. The first is the Beatitudes, of which 
he gives an excellent summary. The second, 
curiously enough, is St. Paul’s beautiful chapter on 
And the third is the life 
and character of Jesus Himself. 


love in xr Corinthians. 
The true principle 
of interpretation in reading the words of Jesus is 
that His ethics must be understood in the light of 
His character. This is the clue, e.g., to the parables 
of Judgment. The reward of faithfulness is 
service. ‘God rewards the righteous by showing 
them how much He loves them, and God punishes 
the wicked by showing them how much He loves 


them.’ 


It will be seen that this is a suggestive study of 
the ethical teaching of Jesus. 
from one-sidedness, as many such studies do. 
There is no hint in it of the severity of Jesus. 


It suffers, however, 


There is no reference, for example, to the cleansing 
of the Temple. The impression produced on the 
mind by the words of Jesus about the wicked is 
certainly not that ‘God punishes the wicked by 
showing them that He loves them.’ 

The whole subject of the relation of Christ’s 
teaching to the state is discussed in a few words 


which surely give a false impression of what 
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Christian citizenship is. ‘ Jesus has little to say 
about the state. ... This may be because the 
state only touched His life when it ended it, but it 
may be because He neither needed nor wanted the 
state, that the methods of the state are inevitably 
opposed to His methods.’ That is misleading. 
But in spite of these defects, we draw attention 
to this article as a very capable and helpful sum- 
mary of one side of the teaching of Jesus. 


Can mathematics help to solve any theological 


problems? The question will provoke mirth 
everywhere except among those who know some- 
thing of both of these sciences. Mr. A.S. PERCIVAL, 
M.A., M.B.(Camb.), one of our leading experts in 
the science of optics, is a mathematician who 
is also deeply interested in theological questions. 
And Mr. Perciva has no doubt at.all that mathe- 


matics does eminent service to theology. 


Mr. PERcivat read a Paper at a meeting of the 
Churchmen’s Union at Durham, and some of his 
friends compelled him to have it published. Its 
title is Science, Materialism, and Determinism. If 
this Paper were read and understood by everybody, 
the world would contain far fewer materialists, 
of the intellectual type at all events. Two illus- 
trations from the Paper will suffice to show how 
mathematics comes to the aid of theology. 

Mr. Percivat finds that physiologists and biol- 
ogists are as a class more opposed to religion than 
any other variety of scientific men. ‘The reason is 
that biology has hardly advanced beyond the 
descriptive stage. Were physiologists to give 
close attention to the higher physics their outlook 


upon the universe would be transformed. 


Physical science has recently been busy upon the 
electron. For example, the 8 rays of radium are 
negative electrons, projected from radium with a 
speed almost as great as that of light, and experi- 


ments have been made to determine how much 


of their ‘ inertia’ is mechanical, z.e. due to mass, 
and how much is due simply to the velocity of the 
charge. The experiments have been repeated over 
and over by the most skilful experts, and all go to 
prove that the electron has no mass in the ordinary 
sense. All its ‘inertia’ is electro-magnetic and is 
due to velocity. That is to say, matter, which is 


made up of electrons, is in the last resort immaterial. 


What then, of materialism? Mr. 
PERCIVAL’s conclusion is that in dealing with a 
materialist it is sufficient to show him how very 
little science he really knows. ‘Get him to study 


physical science more deeply, and he will discover 


comes, 


that materialism is a pure illusion.” There are 
other independent lines by which the same con- 
clusion is reached. Any one weapon in the armoury 


of physical science can slay materialism. 


Theologians will say that they can deal effectively 
with materialism without any aid from mathe- 
matical physics. Very well, but they will welcome 
light on the subject of predestination, come from 
what quarter it may. Mr. PErcrvaL shows how 
true science helps to solve the problem of pre- 


destination, and he knows what he is talking about. 


Lotze the philosopher proved that space was in 
us, and not we in space. Now Einstein, Fitzgerald, 
and Lorentz have proved experimentally that time 
Space and time, that 
is to say, are only human conventions, convenient 
abstractions from the four-dimensional, space- 


time continuum 


is in us, and not we in time. 


in which we live. They are 
‘Each person according to 
his own velocity carries about his own private 


space and private time.’ 


entirely relative. 


All our accurate measure- 
ments would seem at the moment to have gone by 
the board. But we are saved from chaos by the 
fact, brought to light by Minkowski, that there is a 
certain combination of space and time which is 
constant. 


But what has this to do with predestination ? 
Much every way. We cannot do better than quote 
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Mr. Pexcivat’s conclusion. ‘God the I am exists | life... . Moreover the sense of personal misery 
in a timeless now. To God all things are equally | is mounting ever higher amongst civilized and 
present, so although we cannot understand the | educated people, as life lived without religion 
difficulty, we can apprehend it.’ | manifests its utter lack of guidance, purpose, and 
| hope... . Strange, vague fears invade the con- 
It cannot be doubted that physical science has | sciousness of man, and at length threaten him with 
now come to aid theology far more than it has ever | paralysing panic. Personality develops what are 
done, and it is for theology to rearrange its furniture | known as “ complexes,’ in which dissociated” 
in the larger room in which it finds itself. centres of feeling and thought set up what seems 
like a life of their own, defy all rational control, 
and manifest their unhealthy nature in nervous 
habits, in a dangerous diminution of vitality 
Is religion fundamenta] to man and a universal | believed to be due to their repressed conflicts, and 
necessity to our race? This is one of the problems | may even threaten the mind with what is called 
dealt with by the Rev. W. E. Orcuarp, D.D., | double personality or with the more radical disorders 
in his Foundations of Faith (Allen & Unwin ; 5s. net). | of insanity.’ 


‘Religion is certainly a need of which many Modern clinical psychology, setting itself to 
persons are acutely aware. On the other hand, | relieve minds so affected, has discovered afresh how 
there are many persons, and among civilized peoples | profoundly religion enters into the mental structure 
they are now perhaps approximating to 4 majority, | of mankind. ‘It is often operative where a man 
who have no such consciousness of either the reality | thinks he is entirely beyond its influence. In some 
or the need of religion.’ It might naturally, | cases religion may form a complex in the mind, 
therefore, be thought to be a matter of tempera- | which a man is unwilling to submit to rational 
ment, and in that case we could only settle down | inquiry, or which he keeps separate from all his 
to an attempt at mutual toleration. ‘ But this | other concerns, as it were, in a water-tight com- 
is the one thing that the religious person will not | partment, but the apparent absence of religious 
do; not so much because he is naturally intolerant | concern is often due to the fact that it has been 
or aggressive, he is often nothing of the kind, but | repressed, while a violent anti-religious attitude 
the acceptance of such 4 position would cast doubt | is often due to a conflict with irrepressible religious 
upon the reality and truth of religion.’ elements within.’ In no case can religion be 
disregarded without the risk of dangerous mental 

Is religion a primitive instinct, destined to be | disorder. 
replaced by something more rational as man 
advances in consciousness? It must certainly be By some schools of psychologists it is looked upon 
admitted that it is in primitive communities that | as an undesirable complex, requiring to be dis- 
we find religious customs most universally observed, | persed before mental peace can be found. In that 
whereas in civilized communities these are often | case it is traced back to one or other of the funda- 
dropped, and for many people religion ceases to | mental instincts. Is it the instinct of sex? But 
exist. Yet ‘ evidence is not wanting that, despite | it is found that ‘ if the sex instinct is to be properly 
the undisputed decline in public worship and in | regulated, it must be not by repression, but by 
private religious belief, modern man is showing | sublimation, and for that religion is most effective.’ 
symptoms that he will not be able to do without | Is it the instinct of fear? But ‘it is being dis- 
religion much longer. Without 4 common religion | covered that when definite religious beliefs have 
it is found increasingly impossible to live a common | been abandoned under the pressure of modern 
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scepticism, theZold” fears still remain. . . . Only 
in the belief that there is an Eternal Being who is 
the anchorage of all our aspirations, not only for 
personal existence, but for moral progress and 
satisfaction, can man get rid of his fears.’ 


Is it the acquisitive instinct ? But man, with 
the whole world in his possession, would still be 
unsatisfied. ‘Therefore the modern psychologist 
is almost bound to recognise religion as the only 
compensation for desires in man which cannot be 
allowed their unlimited satisfaction; not only 
because other people have the same desires, and 
all cannot be satisfied alike, but because there is 
no unlimited satisfaction save in God.’ 
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‘We may conclude, therefore, that modern 
psychology has established the reality of religion 
as a craving of the human mind, and that 
this can only be satisfied by the belief that 
some reality answers to it. Religion is 
deeper than man’s consciousness, and may often 
be at work when man is quite unaware of it 
The 
more conscious he becomes, the more he will 
realise what his fundamental craving is, and 
when he makes the satisfaction of this the 
chief end of life, his instincts will fall into their 
right place, and even contribute to the harmony 


and has not yet awakened to his need. 


of his nature and its resultant tendency towards 
God.’ 


Unton. 


By Proressor W. A. Curtis, D.D., D.Litr., THE UNIvERsiITyY, EDINBURGH. 


THE Christian world to-day furnishes many evi- 
dences that the age of Schism is past. Re-union 
of the Churches, re-construction of the Church, 
has become a haunting vision, one is fain to say an 
urgent necessity, throughout Christendom. Articles 
in the magazines, speeches on public platforms and 
in ecclesiastical assemblies, conferences of church- 
men drawn from the ends of the earth, volumes 
slender or substantial, incessantly explore the 
problem and promote the cause. 

It is not difficult to recognize the reasons for 
this change. Take first the human side. Historical 
studies have cleared up with increasing certainty 
and dispassionateness the story of past divisions. 
Tolerance has grown and intercourse increased 
among the Churches. The world has become 
more compact. Men of all shades of opinion and 
conviction cherish a livelier and more charitable 
curiosity about one another and see that the out- 
standing types of ecclesiastical organization and 
fellowship have made good and have proved their 
power and right to stay. Differences in theology 
and usage have inevitably shrunk in presence of 
the great common menaces of modern life, hostile 
systems of thought, perilous instincts and habits 
of life, non-Christian religions, and, perhaps we 


should add, the encroachments of the secular arm. 
And on the Divine side, can it be doubted that a 
tide of the Spirit is responsible for the growing 
sense of obligation of which men in all the Churches 
are conscious? Just as in the political sphere 
nationalism has experienced a world-wide shock 
and the spirit of patriotic loyalty which bore the 
brunt of war with fortitude and even cheerfulness 
has reached out wistfully towards a wider horizon, 
a new order of law and equity and brotherhood 
which shall embrace all nations, so in Church and 
Religion the Christian spirit is yearning and groping 
after a new solidarity, prompted by a disinterested 
and honourable desire to end old feuds, to remove 
all causes of friction, to secure by willing sacrifice 
even of distinctive details in our various traditions 
a united testimony and a compact influence in the 
name of Christ. We speak of the wastefulness of 
our overlapping, the unseemliness of our rivalries, 
the accretions of prejudice and misunderstanding 
which are inseparable from partisan enthusiasms, 
but beneath these altogether we are sensible of the 
plain demands of our fundamental identity and of 
our missionary responsibility. ‘Is Christ divided ? 
was Paul crucified for you ? or were ye baptized 
in the name of Paul?’ ‘ When one saith, I am of 
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Paul; and another, I am of Apollos; are ye not 
men? What then is Apollos ? and what is Paul ? 
Ministers through whom ye believed ; and each as 
the Lord gave to him. I planted, Apollos watered ; 
but God gave the increase. So then neither is he 
that planteth anything, neither he that watereth ; 
but God that giveth the increase. ... We are 
God’s fellow-workers. ... Ye are Christ’s, and 
Christ is God’s.’ A Church divided against itself 


is felt to be a poor instrument for the winning of 


the world. A Church at strife within itself is not 
likely to be heeded when it essays to disarm the 
unchristian and suicidal antipathies and animosities 
of a striving world. 

Let all this be granted. It is a moderate state- 
ment of the case. Men of Christian vision acknow- 
ledge it universally. We should beware, however, 
of gratuitous exaggeration when we urge it. I can 
conceive of divisions which rest on no divisive 
spirit, of a Church divided which is not divided 
against itself. I can conceive, on the other hand, 
of a unity which is degrading because it is merely 
disciplinary or coercive, or because it means servility 
or mere acquiescence or apathy, or because it is 
built upon ignorance or upon ignoble compromise. 
I can conceive of a unity so cumbrous and com- 
placent as to stifle initiative and fetter liberty and 
inhibit progress, an ideal petrified into an idol, the 
cult of numbers, the union-fetish. We are tempted 
to forget that the spirit of discord can work havoc 
within a single household not less than between 
families. And we speak with glib assurance of the 
‘undivided’ Church as if the Church Universal 
ever possessed a close-knit external unity. Who 
would be satisfied with the sort of unity Paul found 
in Corinth, or with the unity which preceded the 
first great schisms of the fifth and sixth centuries, 
five hundred years before the East and West went 
apart, a thousand years before the West suffered 
cleavage ? No union is possible on a lasting basis 
if the lessons of history are ignored. The story of 
schism is a text-book for the training of modern 
apostles of re-union. 
Church covet? What means was she ready to 
employ for its creation or its maintenance? What 
price was she prepared to pay for it ? What price 
did she pay for the fragmentary form of it that 
she secured ? The more I read of history, and the 
longer I ponder the record of the divided Church, 
the deeper my conviction grows that re-union is 
toredoomed unless, while holding fast to our vision, 


What kind of unity did the | 


we repudiate unworthy instruments for its realiza- 
tion and at the same time do justice to the solid 
gains which, as a fact, our divided life has brought 
to Christendom. Divine Providence has made 
use of our separated Churches for the permanent 
enrichment of the treasury of Christian experience. 
Man’s experiments may be God’s purposes. If the 
history of Schism is a record of sore hearts and 
sundered fellowships, of ruthless extrusions and 
bitter partings, it is also a story of spiritual ad- 
venture, of praiseworthy fidelities, of the explora- 
tion of new territories in the spiritual world, of the 
energies of adolescent discipleship struggling in 
Christ’s name against undue repression in the 
school of Christ. Division we deplore, saying that 
it ought not to have been, ought not to have been 
necessary, but it ill becomes the student of history 
to ignore the wholesome fruits which it has 
borne. 

Withal the vision remains. Its power is not 
waning. ‘The ends of the earth are alive to it, As 
one looks across the world one is impressed by the 
significance of the preparatory phases of its realiza- 
tion. 

(i) There has long been in progress a consolida- 
tion of Churches which constitute kindred groups. 
Almost without exception the Presbyterian Churches 
of the world are at last united within the Presby- 
terian Alliance, an organization which will celebrate 
its jubilee at Cardiff in 1925, and which has been 
increasingly active. The Anglican Communion has 
long maintained a similar confederation, as world- 
wide though not as international, and embracing 
an equal communicant membership. Methodism, 
Congregationalism, the Baptist and the Unitarian 
fellowships have moved in the same path. The 
past year has seen the Lutheran Churches meet in 
a first world-congress at Eisenach. And—not too 
soon—greetings have been exchanged across the 
boundaries of these communions. 

(ii) In the field of foreign missions there has been 
a process of delimitation of missionary spheres, 
a deprecation and diminution of local rivalry, a 
merging of educational and theological institutions, 
a spread of active co-operation, and, as a fruit of 
this new spirit, corporate unions of native Churches, 
combining features of the parent Churches of 
Europe and America with features all their own. 
Such unions, sanctioned by the home Churches, 
mean the obliteration overseas of differences of 
name and organization and doctrine which we still 
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cherish in the West, and they cannot fail to react 
upon our home relations. 

(iii) In Europe itself the recent uprooting of 
frontiers has led to many ecclesiastical changes; 
among them the drawing together of outlying 
elements of hitherto divided systems. Here and 
there in Central Europe Lutherans and Presby- 
terians are making common cause as struggling 
minorities, and even uniting. The Presbyterian 
Church of Czecho-Slovakia (the Czech Brethren) 
now includes a Lutheran element, and is drawing 
closer under the new conditions to the Lutheran 
Church of Slovakia. In France the retrocession 
of the eastern provinces means a very large rein- 
forcement of Protestant strength, through the 
inclusion of Alsatian Lutheranism as well as Presby- 


terianism, and no one can foresee the full effects 


of the transference upon the future relations between 
the Lutheran and Presbyterian systems. 

(iv) In Canada startling progress has been made 
with the great enterprise of forming one ‘ United 
Church of Canada’ out of the Presbyterian, 
Methodist, and Congregational Churches. It had 
been hoped, there as in Australia, that the Anglican 
and Baptist Churches would join in the move- 
ment, and, though that action proved impractic- 
able, the second sentence in the ‘ Basis of Union’ 
now agreed upon by the conferring Churches main- 
tains the same hope: ‘It shall be the policy of 
the United Church to foster the spirit of unity 
in the hope that this sentiment of unity may in 
due time, so far as Canada is concerned, take shape 
in a Church which may fittingly be described as 
national.’ Only in one of the conferring Churches 
is there a dissenting minority. Such Presbyterian 
ministers and congregations as may elect to remain 
outside the union are to receive their share of the 
property of the Church. It is easy to understand 
their concern lest they should lose their identity 
and their place in world-presbyterianism, but a 
perusal of the Basis of Union makes it clear that 
the United Church will maintain a definitely 
Presbyterian polity and a form of doctrine in 
harmony with the Presbyterian consensus. One 
may therefore hope, with all consideration for the 
scruples of loyalty, that the threatened schism will 
not take place, and that this impressive experiment, 
the counterpart in the Colonies to the Union move- 
ment in the mission field, will be given a fair oppor- 
tunity to succeed. If success crowns this bold 
enterprise, as well it may since each of the uniting 


denominations has manifestly been brought nearer 
to the others during the course of its own develop- 
ment, an example will have been set which cannot 
but influence the Old World. Already in the 
Presbyterian Alliance it is being discussed what 
effect the proposed union would have upon the 
membership of the Canadian Presbyterian Church 
within the Presbyterian world-federation. The 
same problem at once arises concerning the other 
uniting bodies in relation to their old allegiance 
to the corresponding federations. In a short time 
we may be confronted with the striking phenomenon 
of a great Church which has a place within three 
such alliances. And a challenge will implicitly 
be addressed to these to justify their continued 
separation. It is perfectly conceivable that in 
Britain and America the same three denominations 
may yet be drawn into closer intimacy, for the 
things which separate them are much less serious 
and less difficult to adjust than those which separate 
all of them from the Baptist and Anglican com- 
munions. 

(v) Within Presbyterian Christendom the work 


‘of corporate union or re-union is actively proceed- 


ing. In Wales the Northern and Southern con- 
nexions of the ‘ Calvinistic Methodist’ or ‘ Presby- 
terian ’’ Church, which are legally separate bodies 
but which for some time have held a joint Assembly 
without legislative or judicial powers, are at. present 
taking steps to secure a legal incorporation with 
autonomous authority. In Scotland, which has 
happily a record of re-unions as well as of divisions, 
the two great Churches that are co-extensive with 
the nation have long been in serious conference 
on the obstacles to their re-union and have made 
great progress with their legislative removal, so 
that ‘The Church of Scotland,’ at once national 
and free, may have its unity restored upon the 
basis of a constitution framed by itself and recog- 
nized by the State. There are many onlookers far 
beyond the confines of Scottish Church life whose 
hearts are stirred by the prospect of that con- 
summation. But there are also not a few, whether 
participants or spectators, who, like the writer, 
think wistfully how much it would add to its 
felicity if the other sections of Scottish Presby- 
terianism were included in it. 

Short of re-union, there has also been a marked 
advance in cordiality and neighbourly co-operation 
among the divided Presbyterianism of other lands. 
The Swiss Churches, Cantonal and Free, have at 
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last formed a federation. The French Churches 
are drawing closer together. The _ American 
Churches work together. In Belgium the need for 
separation is wearing thin. In Holland it is greatly 
to be desired that the two great Presbyterian 
Churches should settle their differences and renew 
the strength of their common testimony. 


(vi) The Anglican Church on its part has not 


been idle. In spite of its own domestic party- 
divisions, in part by their help, it has reached out 
friendly hands East and West, appealing from 
successive Lambeth Conferences to men and 
Churches of Christian goodwill throughout the 
world on behalf of comprehensive unity. Within 
the British Isles its representatives have been 
conferring in the friendliest spirit with representative 
leaders of the English Free Churches, with Irish 
Presbyterians, and in a preliminary way with 
Scottish Presbyterians. In America, North and 
South of the Canadian border, similar conferences 
have been taking place. On the Continent of 
Europe the Church of England has long been in 
friendly relations with the Orthodox Churches of 
the East, more recently with Swedish Lutheranism, 
and, last of all, it has been represented in three 
private conversations at Malines, under the roof of 
the Cardinal Archbishop, with Roman Catholic 
leaders in 1921 and 1923, the Vatican and Canter- 
bury both being cognizant of these conferences, 
which were in no sense negotiations but tentative 
explorations of the situation and its problems. 
To the Episcopal Church in America we owe the 
inception of the proposed World Conference on 
Faith and Order under the auspices of practically 
every considerable Christian denomination apart 
from the Church of Rome, in preparation for which 
a memorable preliminary meeting was held in 
Geneva three years ago. 

(vii) The same irenic spirit of co-operation has 
been responsible for the projected world-confer- 
ences on Christian Life and Work, and on Christian 
Politics, Economics, and Citizenship, for the forma- 
tion of deliberative National Councils of the divided 
Churches, for the great Federal Council of the 
American Churches, and for the World Alliance to 
promote International Friendship through the 
Churches, as well as for countless local Church 
Unity Associations and fraternal clubs of ministers, 
- priests, and laymen. — 

Viewed as a whole, these developments in our 
time show plainly that the Christian world has 


reached a turning-point in its history. The War 
did not create the movement, but it has intensified 
it, for it has left Church as well as State an after- 
math of sobering reflection. The signs of change 
confront us everywhere. A tide is running. An 
opportunity quite unprecedented is being offered to 
Churches and to individual Christians to end the 
period of division, and to join hands in a resolute 
campaign of re-integration. Above the confusion 
of the Churches the Church is taking new form 
and shape. Even the Churches of the Orthodox 
East are stirring under a quickened interest in their 
Western neighbours ; stricken from their ancient 
security, they are looking outside for guidance and 
re-assurance in a shattered world. Rome remains 
outwardly aloof, clinging to her dogmatic exclusive- 
ness and trusting that a troubled world will rally 
to her persistent assertion of unchanging tradition 
and authority, and that the complex unity, fruit 
of mingled piety and constraint and compromise, 
which she has preserved, will yet triumph over 
the disunion of the rebels and rivals who surround 
her. But they, on their part, still find the unity 
which she defends and offers to share upon terms 
of submission irksome to free-born spirits, a heavy 
yoke for men and women who deem the pursuit 
of truth and liberty a vocation inseparable from 
religious faith. For them, venerable though it is, 
it yields in antiquity and in authority to the freer 
fellowship of the Gospels and the pristine Church. 
And they cannot forget that the most united flock 
is capable of straying, for it is the manner of sheep 
not less to wander than to hold together. Yet 
there are signs that in Rome the re-union move- 
ment is being observed with eyes not unsympathetic, 
and among those who have written helpfully upon 
it Roman Catholic scholars have a place. For all 
who cherish the hope of a united Christendom the 
example and the history of Roman unity must 
serve as both an incentive and a warning. 

Where there exists a common will, the way is 
opening. For those who have ears to hear, the cry 
of the world’s need and the voice of the Church’s 
duty and ideal merge in a divine call. We stand 
apart. Before we can become one we must draw 
closer. By reading, by personal intimacy, by 
restraint of judgment, by kinder thought, by public 
and private prayer, we must reduce the distance. 
Above all, by concentration upon the mind and 
will of Jesus Christ, by surrender to His Spirit, 
by loyalty to the elementary obligations of our 
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membership in the world-wide family of God the 
Father, we must move forward, assured as trav- 
ellers to a common end that our several ways 
will converge. We may not be able to bring to 
the consummation all that we carry with us at the 
outsetting, but who doubts that each of our Churches 
will have distinctive treasures of history and 
experience and service and grace, talents that have 


been faithfully put to usury, with which to greet 
its fellows—that day? Meanwhile it appears to 
be our obvious duty to link hands with those who 
are nearest to us in the family of Churches, whose 
path to union is at no point very far away 
from ours. Joining them we shall be nearing 
others all the time, until we come at length unto 
Zion. 


Literature. 


ST. PAUL’S TEACHING AS THE NORM. 


WuitE the feeling is growing that in our attempt 
to find the will of God for the life of to-day we are 
not limited by the experience or the interpretations 
of the first Christian century, most devout students 
also recognize that a thorough study of the New 
Testament literature must always be our starting- 
point. In this direction, Professor A. H. McNeile 
has given us a book of very great value, New Testa- 
ment Teaching in the Light of St. Paul’s (Cambridge 
University Press; ros. net). It may have been 
partly the scope of his own recent studies that led 
him to take Paul’s teaching as the norm with 
which other types of New Testament teaching are 
to be compared ; but for all practical purposes, 
what he has given us is a careful and scholarly 
examination of the theology of each section of the 
New Testament. He studies the teaching, char- 
acter, Claims, and life of Jesus recorded in the New 
Testament as the undying seed of a life which 
continues to grow till to-day. 

Professor McNeile rejects the dilemma on which 
some scholars would impale us, that we must 
choose between the teaching of Jesus, ‘ simple, 
sane, and moral,’ and a synthetic religion, the work 
of Paul, in which the best elements of the Messianic 
hope are mingled with the best doctrine of salvation 
in the Hellenic mystery religions. As well ask 
us to choose between the foundation and the 
building. 

How many students of the New Testament realize 
that Paul never uses the term ‘ Antichrist,’ that 
probably Paul’s last reference to the imminencet of 
the End occurs in Romans, that ‘ resurrection 
by the mere act of God alone, and therefore the 


resurrection of the wicked, never enters’ Paul’s 
‘thoughts’? How many have discovered for 
themselves that whereas for Paul it is im Christ 
all artificial distinctions are abolished, for James all 
are one because all are human, ‘ made in the likeness 
of God,’ or that Peter never speaks of love to God 
(but only to Jesus), or of God’s love to men (but 
rather of His great mercy and holiness); that the 
use of the word ‘epiphany,’ to indicate the first 
rather than the second appearing of Christ on earth, 
is based on its use in 2 Timothy alone of New 
Testament books, or that Paul never speaks of 
Christ’s death as cleansing ? 

The careful elaboration and comparison of 
different types of New Testament thought on such 
subjects as God, the Person of Christ, the Spirit, 
demonic powers, salvation, and the future life, are 
a rebuke to all superficial and careless estimates of 
‘ New Testament teaching.’ 


ESTHER. 


In Old Testament discussion the Book of Esther 
has not been so much in the limelight as the Book 
of Daniel; but the historicity of both books has 
been assailed and, in turn, defended. A very 
learned and exhaustive defence of the former 
book—which allows, however, for subsequent 
modifications of the original text—has been pre- 
sented by Jacob Hoschander, Ph.D., in The Book 
of Esther in the Light of History (The Dropsie 
College, Philadelphia; $2.50). Dr. Hoschander 
brings forward evidence to show that many of the 
improbabilities which the critics profess to detect 
in the story disappear, if we assign the events 
recorded, not to the reign of Xerxes, but to that of 
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Artaxerxes I11—somewhere about 392 B.c. He 
believes that Haman’s real aim was ‘ the destruction 
of an idea, not of the individual who adhered to it.’ 
The worship of Anahita had been introduced into 
the Zoroastrian religion, and the Book of Esther 
forms part of the story of the persecution to 
which the Jews were subjected, who could not 


participate in such worship ; it is the reflection of. 


the struggle between Monotheism and Polytheism. 
This thesis is defended, and the origin of the Festival 
of Purim discussed, with an abundance of learning 
and a freedom from bias which entitle the argument 
to the most careful consideration of those scholars 
who believe that the book is a historical fiction, 
reflecting the aggressive and fanatical temper of 
later Judaism. 


CODEX BEZE. 


Many of us have known what it was to be intro- 
duced as ‘a Mr. John Smith’ and felt later the 
rehabilitation of self-respect that came when we 
were introduced as ‘ Mr. John Smith,’ minus the 
indefinite article that testified to our inglorious 
past. It is refreshing to find that the great apostle 
to the Gentiles was once introduced (Ac 75% in the 
‘ Western’ text) as ‘a certain young man named 
Saul.’ In the familiar text (had Saul become 
famous by the time it saw the light ?) the derogatory 
‘certain’ has been dropped. This may seem a 
somewhat insecure peg on which to hang a theory 
of the priority of the former text, and it would be 
if it were the only support of the theory. But 
nearly twenty years ago, Dr. Knowling was able 
to say that, during the previous fifteen years, the 
discussion of the text of Acts had centred largely 
round the value of the so-called Western text. Dr. 
Blass, in particular, had stood sponsor for the theory 
that this text was the author’s. original version of 
his book, whiJe the text familiar in translation 
to readers of the English Bible was a later revision 
by the author himself. 

It is agreed on all hands that the ‘ Western ’ text, 
of which the Codex Bez or D is the oldest exist- 
ing MS., is at least of very great interest, and Canon 
J. M. Wilson, D.D., who is a convinced believer 
in its priority, has made all students of the English 
Bible his debtors by publishing a version in which 
the variations of the Codex Bez (as translated 
into English) from the text of the English Revised 
Version are apparent at a glance—The Acts of the 
Apostles, Translated from the Codex Bezw, with an 


Introduction on its Lucan Origin and Importance 
(S.P.C.K. ; 3s. 6d. net). 

As is well known, two readings of D are of special 
importance. (1) In Ac 1178 this version begins : 
* And there was much rejoicing ; and when we were 
gathered together . . .’ If this is correct, then the 
author (Luke ?) was present, and the probability 
is increased that his home was in Antioch, and that 
he accompanied Paul on his first missionary tour. 
(2) In 1578 D omits ‘ things strangled,’ and after 
‘fornication’ adds: ‘and whatsoever ye would 
not should be done to yourselves, ye do not to 
another.’ The common text suggests that two 
food laws were imposed on Gentile converts: 
abstinence from blood as food, and from eating 
slaughtered animals, a very puzzling fact, if it is 
a fact. The D text makes the prohibitions all 
moral—idolatry, murder, and fornication. Canon 
Wilson puts the composition of ‘ Acts’ in 57-59, 
and of ‘ Mark’ in the early fifties. 


ALEXANDER WHYTE. 


The official Life of Dr. Whyte of St. George’s 
has been written by his nephew, Dr.’G. F. Barbour— 
The Life of Alexander Whyte, D.D. (Hodder & 
Stoughton; 20s. net). Shorter appreciations of 
Dr. Whyte may appear, written from individual 
standpoints, but Dr. Barbour has left very few 
facts untouched for others to work upon. Dr. 
Barbour had access to all Dr. Whyte’s correspond- 
ence and manuscripts. He has made the most 
thorough and excellent use of his materials, and the 
result is that we have a well-balanced, scrupulously 
accurate, and full life. There are seven hundred 
pages, and each is packed with matter ; and it is a 
Life that will be read, for it is the Life of a man 
who is known all over the world from his writings 
and whom his Church delighted supremely to 
honour. For he was not only minister of Free St. . 
George’s in Edinburgh ; he was appointed Moderator 
of the Church in 1898, and in 1909 he became 
Principal of the New College. The Life will be read 
also because of the sheer romance of it. Dr. Whyte’s 
is one of those lives which exiles from Scotland like 
to think of as being typically Scottish. In 1836 he 
was born in one of the humblest of homes in Kirrie- 
muir. He left school early and was apprenticed to 
a shoemaker. During the whole of his apprentice- 
ship he had to educate himself, and to buy books, 
until at last, after an amazing struggle, he succeeded 
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in passing into King’s College, Aberdeen. There 
he and a friend studied and lived frugally for four 
years. They paid three shillings and sixpence 
each a week for their lodging and food, and the 
lodging and food must have entailed some self- 
denial not only on their part, but on that of their 
landlady. At the end of four years he graduated 
with honours in Mental Philosophy, and from this 
time the struggle was really at an end. He took 
his theological training at New College, Edinburgh. 
After being a short time in Glasgow, he was called 
to Free St. George’s at the age of thirty-four, 
and he remained there until he was over eighty, 
gaining as the years went by more and more 
influence over the people of Edinburgh. 

The chapter in which Dr. Whyte’s personality 
stands out is in the account of him as ‘ Pastor and 
Friend.’ In this chapter the letter which Dr. 
Whyte sent to Lady Clark on the death of his old 
friend, Sir Thomas Clark, who passed away on 
Christmas Eve, 1go1, is given. We give it not 
only because it is of special interest to readers of 
Tue Expository TimMEs, but because it is so 
characteristic of the beautiful simplicity of Dr. 
Whyte’s mind. ‘Dear Lapy CiarK,—What a 
glorious Christmas morning this is for Sir Thomas.— 
ALEX. WuyTE.’ He was a great friend and he 
was also a great pastor. One of his members 
has kept some notes of counsel which he gave him. 
This is a short extract from the counsel: ‘ There 
is nothing more that I can say. Christ is before 
you to take freely ; accept Him, trust Him, believe 
what He says, assume that you are His, and behave 
as if you were. Do your part, and will God fail 
on His? This will not bear to be stated... . 
Think of Jesus and let Him fill your thoughts, and 
love and faith will come. He offers Himself to the 
lost, not to the saved. If you were not utterly 
helpless why did He come? Throw yourself in His 
_ direction, even though you cannot reach Him. 
Even if you die doing this, He will take care of you. 
He does not say “‘ See”: He only says ‘“‘ Look ”— 
that is all you have to do with, He will take care 
of the rest. Go about your daily duties, your 
reading, your praying, assuming that you are God’s 
child, acting in all things as if you were. He will 
make it all right : He zs making it all right.’ 

The Life is too exhaustive to go into it in any 
detail. There is only one thing to do, and that is 
to buy and read it and marvel at the man of eighty- 


days and full of interest in a new world designed 
by the Labour Party. 


THE EPIC OF CREATION. 


All previous editions are superseded by the most 
recent publication of The Babylonian Epic of 
Creation (Oxford University Press; 16s. net). 
The author, Professor $. Langdon, has had the 
advantage of being able to use recently discovered 
tablets from AsSur, dated twelfth to tenth cen- 
turies B.c., on which Dr. Erich Ebeling has done 
valuable pioneer work. The result is that a fairly 
complete text of the Epic is now available, the 
only serious gap occurring in Book V., the astro- 
nomical section, and this is further increased by the 
removal of K 3449a@ to Book VI., where it properly 
belongs. The recovery of Tablet VI., with its 
account of the creation of man, is to be reckoned 
a great gain. 

Apart from the cuneiform text, the volume 
presents full materials for the student, who must 
feel after perusal that not much more remains to 
be done within this department. Professor Lang- 
don’s work has also a certain value for the theologian, 
as may be seen in the introduction, particularly 
in the section dealing with the fragment on The 
Death and Resurrection of Bél-Marduk. The 
writer here exercises restraint, and confines him- 
self to his duty as an Assyriologist. But the 
advertisement on the cover remarks on the vital 
bearing of this myth upon the beliefs and 
rituals of early Gnosticism and the origins of 
Christianity. 

While Babylon is the hofhe of the Epic, it 
travelled to Assyria, and there was subjected to 
redaction, the god Marduk being replaced by the 
national god ASur. This is only partially carried 
out, not being found in Tablet VI.. The Epic has 
a history of fully two millennia before Christ, and 
before that a Sumerian poem of a similar kind is 
postulated. For this and kindred material the 
introduction must be consulted. There also appears 
a lengthy discussion of the New Year Festival 
ritual in Babylonia, and the influence of this upon 
the mystery cults of other lands is traced. Pro- 
fessor Langdon is keenly interested in astronomical 
matters, as certain weighty notes attached to 
Book V. bear evidence. His reputation, already 
great, will be enhanced by this scholarly pro- 
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CHURCH PRINCIPLES. 


We look for candour, clarity, and penetration in 
whatever comes from the pen of Professor Carhegie 
Simpson, and we do not look in vain for these things 
in his latest book—Church Principles (Hodder & 
Stoughton ; 5s. net). He writes as ‘one of a Com- 
mittee of six Anglicans and six Free Churchmen 
who have met regularly at Lambeth Palace to ex- 
plore fundamental questions relating to reunion.’ 
That he gives the Anglicans the courtesy of prior 
mention is by no means the only indication in the 
book that he is himself a Free Churchman. Writing 
in a non-controversial spirit and intention, he gives 
a rapid and illuminating sketch of Church Principles 
as seen from the standpoint of one who is both a 
Free Churchman anda High Churchman. Incident- 
ally he expresses a grave doubt as to whether one 
who is not a Free Churchman can be a High Church- 
man in any real sense at all. Altogether, the com- 
bination in this book of inexorable logic, with a 
profound appreciation of those spiritual magnitudes 
which are not amenable to logic, is admirable. 
Professor Simpson deals worthily with fundamental 
things, and if the grace and truth which are breathed 
through these pages were valued as they should be 
in all the Churches, reunion on a large scale would 
not be far off. ; 


The author of Thirty-Two Passages from the 
Iliad has added another volume of poetic trans- 
lations—Thirty-Two Passages from the Odyssey 
(Allen & Unwin ; 3s. 6d. net). Mr. C. D. Locock, 
the writer of these translations, won warm com- 
mendation for his previous essay, and “his new 
renderings will be received with as warm a welcome. 
They comprise the most interesting parts of the 
story of the Odyssey, and the interest is heightened 
by the headings which the author has given to 
each piece. We should put a volume like this 
into the hands of youths who are just coming to a 
love of good literature. They would learn the 
priceless heritage we have in the great classic eee 
of Greece. . 


Labour and the Industrial Revolution, by. Mr. 
E. C. Fairchild (Allen & Unwin; cloth, 5s. net; 
paper, 3s. 6d. net), is a Heineet and well- tee 
account of the emergence of the Labour Movement 
in England. It covers the period from the middle 


of the eighteenth century to the Reform Bill of 
1832, is as unprejudiced as an account written 
from a definite economic standpoint can well be, 
and is altogether a model combination of conviction 
and moderation. While definitely socialistic in 
outlook, it advocates education and politics as the 
true instruments of social progress. Its description 
of the inhumanities of which the industrial system 
in its earlier stages was guilty, will appeal to every- 
one with a heart, whether Socialist or otherwise. 


Jesus, Lover of Men, by the Rev. Wilton Rix (Allen 
& Unwin; 2s. 6d. net), is a sketch in ten short 
chapters of the life and character of our Lord. The 
narrative follows closely the Gospel records, but is 
cast in modern language, and is just such a story 
as might be told to the man in the street to, interest 
him in Jesus. The type is clear, but it seems 
unfortunate that each sentence is treated as a 
paragraph, so that the flow of the narrative is 
interrupted, and the page is broken up into a 
succession of bullet-like utterances. The reader 
who is not repelled by this will find here con- 
siderable freshness of thought. 


A second edition of The Protestantism of To- 
morrow, by Henry Wallace Dowding, D.D., has 
just been issued (American Book Supply Co. ; 
8s. 6d. net). It is an earnest and even vehement 
plea for the union of the scattered forces of Pro- 
testantism and of Christianity. The writer has 
before him mainly the condition of the Churches 
in America, and his position on questions of 
criticism is decidedly conservative. The text is 
plentifully adorned with words and phrases in 
bold type, which smite the reader between the 
eyes and stun the senses rather than aid reflection. 
The book, however, contains many good things, 
and it has an urgency which some readers will find 
impressive. 


The contents of Dr. H. E. Fosdick’s latest book, 
Twelve Tests of Character (New York: Association 
Press ; $1.50), were originally contributed to an 
American journal. Now we welcome these essays on 
practical religion in book form. Each chapter lays 
stress on some fundamental test of character. The 
schemes for men’s betterment in this generation are 
many and varied, and character in the individual is 
too often lost sight of. In these articles, Dr. Fosdick 
puts the emphasis on the power of the individual for 
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‘good, and does so with the clear vision and forceful 
directness that have made him so well enOWEs not 
only in America but in Britain. 


Who’s Who has long been a weighty book of 
reference (A. & C. Black; 42s. net), It is still 
growing, and the issue for 1924 reaches three 
thousand one hundred and ten pages of double 
column. We are told that it was necessary to 
begin printing the book early in June, and in many 
cases occurrences of a later date last year are not 
recorded. The obituary contains more than fifteen 
hundred names, but many more than that number 
must have been added to the new volume. By far 
the longest record is that of Sir Ernest A. Wallis 
Budge, Keeper of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, 
British, Museum. Among the shortest are those 
of the late Prime Minister, Mr. Stanley Baldwin, 
and of his predecessors Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. 
Asquith. There are a good many Lloyds, but only 
one Lloyd George, for it is under that name and 
not that of ‘George’ that the ex-Prime Minister 
appears. Mr. Baldwin’s name, by the way, imme- 
diately precedes that of the first Earl of Balfour 
and Viscount Traprain of Whittingehame, Prime 
Minister, 1902-1905. The Smiths are by far the 
most numerous in the list of notables with a total 
of one hundred and ninety-nine names. The 
Joneses come next with one hundred and nineteen 
names, the Campbells with ninety-nine, the Browns 
with ninety-nine, to which must be added the 
Brownes with thirty-seven. This is one of the 
unpardonable sins that Who’s Who prevents one 
from committing—that of addressing Mr. Browne 
as Mr. Brown. The Robinsons with seventy-one 
names exceed the Roberts with sixty-eight and the 
Robertsons* with fifty. The Mackenzies with 
sixty-nine exceed the Macdonalds with fifty-five. 
The Andersons with sixty-nine names, the Murrays 
with sixty-five, the Johnsons with fifty-eight, the 
Allens with forty-nine, and the Alexanders with 
thirty-eight are all of a goodly fellowship. 


Religion and Natural Law was the subject of 
the Hulsean Lectures, 1922-23, delivered by Mr. 
C. F. Russell, M.A. (Blackwell; 5s. net). Mr. 
Russell is Headmaster of King Edward v1. 
School, Southampton, and does not profess 
to be a specialist in theology, but he thinks 
to some purpose theologically all the same. His 
logic is clear and convincing, but whether he has 


taken all the vital factors into account is another 
matter. Within the limits of his own. material, 
he has produced four excellent lectures with some 
interesting appendices. His merit is that he treats 
Natural Law with the seriousness it deserves, 
ascribes an equal authority to the Moral Order, and 
never forgets that all things are of God. From the 
theological point of view, his first lecture, on the 
Trinity, is the least satisfying. It may be quite 
true to say that we are helped to the true thought 
of God by learning (1) in nature, that He is Power, 
Order, Beauty ; (2) in history, that He is Righteous- 
ness and Love ; (3) in our zntellectual and spiritual 
life, that He is Wisdom and Truth. But, not to 
dwell on the arbitrary and cross-divisional character 
of this schema, it cannot help any one to say that 
this is what the Christian Doctrine of the Trinity 
stands for. Besides, one wonders from what 
source Mr. Russell has derived his view of the 
theological mind. His book conveys the impression 
that Christian theology is doing nothing else than 
persecuting Copernicus, Galileo, and Darwin. He 


takes us all for fundamentalists. Beware of 
generalizations. 
A Century of Anglican Theology, and Other 


Lectures, by Professor Clement C. J. Webb, M.A., 
LL.D. (Blackwell; 5s. net), is a compilation 
of eight lectures upon three subjects. (1) Four 
lectures on ‘A Century of Anglican Theology.’ 
Here Professor Webb gives an interesting and sug- 
gestive account of the relation of distinctive 
Anglican theology to wider historical movements. 
After affirming zsolation and Platonism to have been 
early marks of Anglicanism, he goes on to show 
how the former mark has disappeared under the 
impact of external forces. The evangelicalism of 
the Church of England took its impulse from the 
sentimental movement whose literary protagonist 
was Rousseau. High Churchism was encouraged 
by the ideas of the ‘ Age of Restoration,’ whose 
leading apostles were Goethe, Hegel, Wordsworth. 
These influences were absorbed unconsciously, but 
Broad Churchism developed through a conscious 
appropriation of ideas from general culture. 

(2) Three lectures on ‘ Morality and Religion.’ 
Dr. Webb argues that the sphere of religion is 
distinct from that of morality, while the two spheres 
act and react upon each other. Then he proceeds 
to consider religion under the criticism of morality, 
and morality under the inspiration of religion, 
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dealing faithfully and interestingly with Kant and 
Matthew Arnold. 

(3) One lecture on ‘ Theology as the Science of 
Religious Experience.’ Here we are shown how 
many theological systems which profess to start 
‘from authority are in reality intellectual construc- 
tions of Christian experience. Clear thinking and 
fine tone are admirably combined in the whole book. 


Those who have read Rose Fyleman’s ‘ Good- 
Night Stories’ aloud to children and seen their 
ecstatic delight in them will easily believe that she 
is an ideal editor of a children’s magazine. And so 
The Merry-Go-Round (Blackwell; 1s. monthly) 
will have a good run. This number (the second) 
is what its clients would call ‘top-hole.’ Its 
stories and pictures, plays and poems, are all first 
rate. Let your children once see it and they will 
love it. 


A new and very handsome edition of the devo- 
tional meditation of Donne has been sent out 
by the Cambridge University Press: Devotions 
upon Emergent Occasions, by John Donne, late 
Dean of St. Paul’s, edited by Mr. John Sparrow, 
with a’bibliographical note by Mr. Geoffrey Keynes, 
F.R.C.S. (12s. 6d. net). Donne was pronounced 
by Rupert Brooke to be ‘ the greatest of our love- 
poets,’ and he had a varied interior history before 
he settled down as the ascetic Dean of St. Paul’s. 
It is from his last period the Devotions come. They 
are not in any sense models for devotional medita- 
tion any more than Augustine’s ‘ Confessions ’ are. 
But they are revealing and individual, and in their 
own way as fascinating as Augustine. It will be 
enough to say that this edition is in every respect 
worthy of the University Press and of the editors. 
All information that can throw light on the medita- 
tions and their author is given in notes and intro- 
ductions, the relevant literature has been mastered 
and is used to good effect, and the printing and 
general appearance of the book make it a real 
pleasure to handle. 


India Pie is a little book of stories about Indian 
life by various authors. It is lavishly illustrated by 
admirable woodcuts and some coloured pictures. 
The publishers are the Church Missionary Society, 
and the price Is. 


The Rev. Paul P. Levertoff, M.Litt., who is 
17 


director of Jewish work in connexion with the 
Bishop of Stepney’s fund, has published the first 
of a series of Studies in Jewish and Christian Piety, 
entitled Love and the Messianic Age (Episcopal 
Hebrew Christian Church Publications; 3s. 6d. 
net). The material is drawn from hitherto un- 
published Hasidic writings, a field in which Mr. 
Levertoff is an acknowledged master. His aim 
is to indicate affinities between the devotional 
literature of Hasidism and Christian mysticism, 
especially the Fourth Gospel. The book is ad- 
dressed primarily to Jewish readers, in the hope 
that it may help them to realize ‘ that the difference 
between Hasidic and Christian conceptions of 
Love is not a difference of degree, but of quality, 
a difference between expectation and realization.’ 

Some admirable parables are quoted, which 
breathe the spirit of the gospel. For example, the 
condescending love of God is thus set forth: ‘A 
king invited the representative men of his land to 
a royal banquet. The rarest dishes were provided, 
and the guests might help themselves at. will. 
One among the guests there was, however, for 
whom the king cherished feelings of especial love. 
¥or this guest the king selected a portion from one 
of the simplest dishes and, placing it on a golden 
platter, carried it himself to his friend.’ 


There is no excuse now for ignorance regarding 
the modern critical attitude to the Old Testament, 
Books brief but sympathetic and accurate have 
recently appeared in large numbers, and the latest, 
small as it is, is one of the most helpful. It is by 
J. Arundel Chapman, M.A., and Leslie D. Weather- 
head, its subject is The Old Testament and To-day, 
and it is published by the Epworth Press at 2s. net, 
and in paper at 1s. 6d. The writers deal freshly 
with the earlier historical books, the revelation 
to the prophets, and the inspiration of the Old 
Testament, and incidentally answer the kind of 


| questions raised by one who wants to know the 


nature and the effects of the Higher Criticism. 
The progress of Old Testament thought from 
tribalism to a world religion is simply and clearly 
indicated, and the great work of the prophet in 
bringing that religion to the point which it eventu- 
ally reached is duly appraised. It would be a 
good book to put into the hands of any one who is 
trembling for the foundations. 


One effect of the Great War was that it gave to 
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many the opportunity of travelling. Thousands 
of men have now seen France, the Mediterranean, 
Egypt, and the East, who but for the War would 
probably never have left the British Islands. But 
only a few made the best use of their opportunities. 
Sickness was a great deterrent to adventure, and 
the constant ill-health of the troops in the eastern 
zone took away their zest for discovery. Mr. R. 
Martin Pope, however, was not one of these, for 
in his Here and There in the Historic Near East 
(Epworth Press ; 3s. 6d. net) he has recorded with 
a discerning eye and a ready pen his impressions 
and reflections during the last two years of the 
War. It is not a war diary in any sense, but an 
account of the historical and archeological interests 
of Greece, Macedonia, Constantinople, and Asia 
Minor, and its perusal is calculated to make those 
who did not see these interesting scenes a little 
envious. 


Swedenborg was a far greater man than many 
realize. His was one of the most versatile intellects 
of his time, or of any time—man of science, man of 
letters, engineer, mining expert, economist, states- 
man, and philosopher. He was in correspondence 
with nearly all the eminent. men of his day. He 
was a trusted adviser of the King. He anticipated 
_La Place with a nebular hypothesis. Emerson 
called him, not unfittingly, the Darwin of the 
eighteenth century. 

In Reasonable Religion: The Message of Emanuel 
Swedenborg, by E. Brayley Hodgetts (Dent; 6s. 
net), we have an admirable account of the life of 
this genius, and a reproduction, largely in his own 
words, of his theological and ethical theories. It 
was worth doing, and it is well done. That it will 
win many converts to Swedenborgianism we do not 
predict, but it leaves no excuse for the ignorant 
criticism which smiles at the system—for system it 
is—as a mere eccentricity. 


In The Bible Doctrine of Womanhood (Epworth 
Press ; 38. 6d. net) the Rev. Charles Ryder Smith, 
B.A., D.D., does not discuss the many and pressing 
problems that the ‘Feminist’ movement has 
brought to the front. But he illuminates these 
problems by an historical study of the evolution of 
womanhood in the Bible. Old Testament thought on 
the subject is treated in three sections—Israel before 
the Monarchy, the Hebrew Monarchy, Israel after the 
Monarchy. In the time of the Exile there comes 


the ‘ articulation of a doctrine that had always been 
implicit in Israelite thought—the doctrine of the 
likeness of man to God’; in other words, ‘ the 
worth of personality.’ But ambiguity remains 
till we reach the day of Christ when the New 
Testament treats woman neither as a means of 
pleasure, nor as a means of family, but as an end in 
herself. The teaching of the New Testament 
gathers round the two great words, personality and 
home. ; 


Why is it that so many ministers fail in preaching 
to children ? It would not seem a difficult task 
to address children effectively, and yet it is a well- 
known and admitted fact that ministers who can 
deliver addresses which hold the attention and 
impress the minds of young people are few indeed. 
Such addresses must be brief and simple yet arrest- 
ing and interesting, the illustrations pointed and 
of a nature to appeal to the child-mind. 

All these qualities are found in a book of addresses 
to children, Listening-in (Gardner ; 3s. 6d. net), 
The author is the Rev. William Hay, B.D., Trinity 
Church, Newport-on-Tay. The book contains 
twenty-six addresses. 


Our Father, by the Rev. H. C. Carter, M.A. (Heffer ; 
3s. 6d. net), is a short study of the Lord’s Prayer. 
Without making pretentions to originality or 
scholarship, it is full of sound Christian teaching, 
and enriched with apt illustrations. The writer’s 
aim is to show that the Prayer is not only a model 
for our petitions, but contains ‘our Lord’s own 
exposition of the nature, the objects, and the results 
of prayer. Learning to pray after this manner, 
we learn, too, what is to be our outlook on the world 
and our service in it.’ 


A great deal of useful information relative to the 
literary history of the Bible and its interpretation 
is succinctly presented by the Rev. Professor H. 
Schumacher, D.D., in his Handbook of Scripture 
Study, vol. i. (B. Herder Book Co.), a book which 
reflects much credit on Roman Catholic scholarship. 
It includes the History of Biblical Introduction, 
the Biblical Text, the Canon, the Apocrypha, the 
Agrapha of the New Testament, Hermeneutics, 
Inspiration, and a brief but suggestive discussion 
of the chief problems raised for Biblical religion 
(both O.T. and N.T.) by the study of Comparative 
Religion. The book is very fair in its presentation 
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of the facts; if, on the one hand, it informs us 
that A.V. is full of intentional as well as unin- 
tentional errors; on the other hand, it frankly 
admits that patristic quotations have to be treated 
with caution. In the discussion of Hermeneutics 
occur terms not particularly familiar to Protestants, 
e.g. Noématics, Heuristics, and Prophoristics. 
Every section contains excellent bibliographies 
which include many names of Protestant scholars. 
A particularly useful part of the book is the pre- 
sentation of the chief points of recent decrees 
bearing on the Bible issued by the Holy See, and 
of the decisions of the Biblical Commission. The 
Encyclical of Leo xu. (1893) ‘ Providentissimus 
Deus,’ and of Benedict xv. (1920) ‘ Spiritus Para- 
clitus ’ are printed (in Latin) in full. 


Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton are issuing two new 
series of books of a popular nature. One is called 
the ‘ People’s Library, and the object in view is 
the impartation of ‘learning without tears,’ or, 
still more ambitious, to make the acquisition of 
knowledge a thrilling adventure. A good beginning 
was made with Mr. Chesterton’s ‘St. Francis of 
Assisi,’ and Professor J. Arthur Thomson’s ‘ Every- 
day Biology.’ Two new volumes are before us: 
The Renaissance : A History of the Age and the Men, 
by the general editor, Mr. Sidney Dark, and The 
Poetry of Architecture, by Mr. Frank Rutter (2s. 6d. 
net each). Mr. Dark deals with the broad aspects 
of the Renaissance in six chapters, its art, literature, 
politics, and social conditions, with a chapter on the 
Reformation. It is all admirable and admirably 
fitted for its purpose. Mr. Rutter sums up each 
age in his story of the development of architecture 
in a single word: ‘the age of fear . . . of grace,’ 
and soon. ‘This is rather artificial, but, apart from 
his headings, the author manages to convey in a 
popular form a great deal of helpful knowledge. 
This series should be popular as well as edifying. 

The second series which Messrs. Hodder & 
Stoughton are issuing has a higher reach. It is a 
‘Library of Philosophy and Religion,’ under the 
editorship of Dr. W. Tudor Jones, M.A. The 
volumes announced as forthcoming are extra- 
ordinarily attractive. Problems of Belief, by F.C.S. 
Schiller, D.Sc., e.g., will arouse intense expectancy. 
But the series makes an excellent start with 
Metaphysics of Life and Death, by the general 
editor himself (3s. 6d. net). Not so long ago the 


word ‘ metaphysics’ in a title would have secured 
oblivion for a book. But we are passing into a 
new intellectual and spiritual climate. And it is 
part of the merit and the purpose of this excellent 
little volume that it shows how present-day move- 
ments in ethics, psychology, and other sciences are 
all pointing to a religious background with essential 
fundamental beliefs. Dr. Jones discusses, in a 
competent but simple fashion, man’s relation to 
nature, to his body, to his instincts, and his mind. 
He reviews history and the facts of life. His 
conclusion is that in every sphere, nature, mind, 
and soul, a metaphysic is necessary. The only 
reasonable interpretation of nature and of life is to 
be found in religion, and, above all, in the Christian 
religion. Dr. Jones’ book is an admirable intro- 
duction to the serious study of religion. 


The Rev. G. A. Studdert Kennedy has been called 
‘a preacher of common-sense Christianity,’ and he 
preaches with a freshness and pungency peculiarly 
his own. He has issued another series of discourses 
entitled The Wicket Gate ; or, Plain Bread (Hodder & 
Stoughton; 6s. net). The twofold title is fitly 
descriptive of the contents. In the opening chapter 
a really striking picture of the perplexities of our 
time is given, under the figure of Bunyan’s pilgrim 
desperately looking hither and thither for some way 
of escape from the City of Destruction, and dimly 
perceiving the light which shines above the Wicket 
Gate. To a generation confused in its religious 
thinking and with a strong distaste for dogma, 
the writer offers plain bread for the wayfaring 
man. 

It may be said at once that here is strong and 
wholesome fare, the very bread of life. The 
petitions of the Lord’s Prayer are taken as the 
thread by which the discourses are held together, 
but the book is much more than. an exposition of 
the Prayer. It is a powerful appeal for a Christian 
solution of the world problem. Occasionally one 
is struck with an incongruity of style, as when one 
reads, ‘ “I am a man of unclean lips, and I dwell 
in the midst of a people of unclean lips,” and I 
have jolly well got to take care.’ But much may be 
forgiven if the truth gets home, and Mr. Kennedy 
does get home. He writes with a fine glow of 
feeling and a deep intensity of passion which carries 
the reader irresistibly along, making him feel that 
something great and immediate must be done if 
Christians are to continue praying in sincerity the 
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Lord’s Prayer. This book will enhance the writer’s 


reputation. 


If every Christian believer had the faith of Dr. 
Samuel M. Zwemer, the gates of hell would not 
withstand the assaults of such faith. Dr. Zwemer’s 
Call to Prayer (Marshall Brothers; 3s. 6d. net) 
rings with this note of confidence in God. He 
is one of the great authorities on Islam, and 
his book is a plea for utter faith in God in face 
of the difficulties in the way of Christian missions 
to the Moslem world. This book should awaken 
echoes in many hearts and move many hearts to 
new prayerfulness. 


The Rev. W. Graham Scroggie is one of the most 
acceptable speakers at religious conventions. Under 
the title of Tested by Temptation (Marshall Brothers ; 
2s. 6d. net), he has published a short series of 
Bible readings given at Keswick in 1923. The 
book deals with the Temptation of Jesus in the 
wilderness, and the exposition is sane, devout, and 
rich in homiletical matter. 


Commissioner F. Booth Tucker has written an 
account of the work of the Salvation Army in 
India from its beginning in 1882 till to-day. The 
title of the volume is Muktifauj, or Get-saved-while- 
you-are-alive religion. It is published by Marshall 
Brothers very cheaply at 2s. 6d. net. This account 
of the enthusiasm, the audacity, the faith and the 
sanity of the Salvation Army makes good reading. 

Commissioner Booth Tucker was, as a. young 
man, in the Indian Civil Service. He retired from 
it to become a Salvation Army officer, and was 
one of the little band of four who began the Indian 
work, and as it extended he remained in charge. 
Some modifications were introduced later, but at 
first the officers lived as Indians, begged their food 
from door to door, slept in the huts of the poor 
or under trees, until they came to ‘ think Indian.’ 
The most interesting part of the book is the account 
of the Settlements for the Criminal Tribes and of 
the amazing cures wrought there. 


There are few who will be able to appreciate at 
its true value A Critical Examination of the Peshitta 
Version of the Book of Ezra, by Professor Charles 
Arthur Hawley, S.T.M., Ph.D. (Milford ; 9s. net). 
A minute and scholarly investigation like this 
shows how much has yet to be done before we have 


a complete textual apparatus to the Old Testament. 
Professor Hawley has published his work in the 
conviction that the value of this Syriac text of 
Ezra for textual criticism has been considerably 
underestimated. His method is to go over the 
Hebrew text carefully, and to call attention to the 
more important points at which the Syriac text 
differs ; and the result of his investigation is to 
establish the excellence of this text, though it is - 
in the main not slavishly literal but paraphrastic ; 
and in no less than forty-two instances he believes 
it to have preserved the original reading. Its 
paraphrastic quality is illustrated by its rendering 
of ‘ the evening oblation ’ in 94 by ‘ the ninth hour.’ 
Even those who know no Syriac may profit by the 
book, as the more important Syriac variants are 
frequently translated ; but scholars will understand 
its value best and give it a hearty welcome. 


A small volume in the Biblical and Oriental 
Series bearing the title Tutankhamen and Egyptology 
(Morehouse Publishing Co., Milwaukee; $1.50), 
appears opportunely. Its author is Professor 
Samuel A. B. Mercer, Ph.D., D.D., whose main 
purpose in writing is to present to the general 
reader an account of the first stage of the dis- 
coveries made at the tomb of Tutankhamen. 
Added to this is a summary of Egyptian history up 
to this king’s time, and a list of inscriptions belong- 
ing to his reign. His bearing on the Bible is linked 
to a particular theory of the ‘ Exodus,’ which is 
regarded as proceeding by instalments, a process 
which covers in all a period of two hundred years. 
Thus Tutankhamen may be said to be ‘ a pharaoh 
of an exodus’ of Hebrews from Egypt. Subse- 
quent chapters are devoted to Egyptology, with 
special reference to language, literature, culture, 
and religion. A glossary of technical terms will 
be found useful. Altogether the book is one that 
should be read at this juncture. 

The fifth volume in ‘ The Modern Churchman’s 
Library’ is The Causes of the Present Conflict of 
Ideals in the Church of England, by R. D. Richard- 
son, B.A., B.Litt.(Oxon.) (Murray ; 6s. net). It 
contains a valuable and suggestive discussion of 
all the main movements in the religious life of 
England since the Reformation. It is written 
soberly and dispassionately, and many not directly 
interested in the Church of England or in English 
Nonconformity will find it profitable. ‘The time 
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is ripe,’ the author concludes, ‘ for the restatement 
of Catholic theology and the reconstitution of the 
Catholic Church. It remains to be seen whether 
the Church has learnt the lessons of its history.’ 

The Apocalypse of St. John, by the Rev. Canon 
M. G. Glazebrook, D.D. (Murray; 6s. net), is 
the sixth volume in ‘The Modern Churchman’s 
Library.’ Canon Glazebrook sets out to popularize 
Dr. Charles’ monumental work on ‘ The Apocalypse,’ 
and he succeeds in his aim without following Dr. 
Charles in every detail. Many will owe him a 
debt for bringing the substance of a large and 
difficult work within their reach. Many will also 
feel that, while they here receive a real contribution 
to the interpretation of the last book in the Bible, 
it is not yet the last word on the subject. Intense 
moral earnestness and a triumphant r¢ligious mood 
are the most obvious marks amid all the obscurity 
of the Book of Revelation, and this modern inter- 
pretation does not rise to these two peaks. When 
we are told that the visions of the Beast ‘ perhaps’ 
mean that ‘a long-established order of society, 
unless constantly renewed by the admission of 
fresh elements, inevitably becomes corrupt,’ we 
are disposed to reply that the failure of a social order 
to admit new truths is usually due to the readiness 
with which it admits the positive seeds of corruption. 
Moral degradation cannot be wholly set down to 
intellectual obscurantism. The Book of Revelation 
sees how deeply wickedness is intrenched among 
men and nations, but is able, nevertheless, to utter 
its Hallelujah. And inasmuch as this modern 
interpretation fails in moral depth, we miss the 
Hallelujah in it. i 

Jesus at School is the attractive title of the fourth 
volume issued by the National Sunday School 
Union in their series ‘Every Teacher’s Library’ 
(2s. 6d. net). The author, the Rev. H. Wilson, 
M.A., has divided his subject into five chapters, 
dealing respectively with ‘ The Field,’ ‘ The Street,’ 
‘The Home,’ ‘The Church’ (that is, the synagogue 
and temple), and ‘The School.’ Of these, that 
dealing with the Jewish system of worship is the 
most informative, but the Sunday-school teacher, 
for whom the book is written, may still find many 
other interesting facts in the remaining pages. 

One or two statements in the book should be 
received with caution. For example, the author 
says, ‘In most Jewish homes, even in those of the 
poor, there would be copies of parts at least of the 


O.T. But if we compare Mt 571: 27-38. 38.43 and 
171° with Mt 2116- # and 223!, it would appear that 
the common people were not able to read, and 
depended upon the Rabbinical expositions for 
their knowledge of Scripture. 


Readers of THE Expository Times know the 
Rev. Albert D. Belden, B.D. They may not, 
however, know his children’s sermons, but these are 
excellent. A small volume of them has just been 
published by the National Sunday School Union, 
with the title The Commands of the King (2s. net). 


We acknowledge the receipt of the current issues 
of The Graded School Magazines for teachers, the 
Primary, the Junior, the Intermediate, and the 
Senor. They are all quarterly magazines, and, 
besides notes on the lessons, contain all sorts of 
useful articles like ‘ Music for the Junior Depart- 
ment,’ ‘ Mid-Week Activities,’ and so on. These 
are excellent aids (Pilgrim Press ; 9d. each net). 


Three volumes in ‘ The Heritage of India Series’ 
have been written by Dr. A. Berriedale Keith. 
The latest to be published is Classical Sanskrit 
Literature (Oxford University Press; 2s. 6d. net), 
which is such a wide theme that it has been found 
necessary to impose restrictions, especially on the 
side of criticism. Sanskrit drama, in which the 
literature of India attains its highest perfection, is 


‘reserved for special treatment. All essential elements 


are present in this volume, which possesses the great 
merit of concentrating on the best writers and the 
best works of each. Kalidasa, as the great master, 
the foremost poet, has rightly most space assigned 
to him. Summaries of several of the classics are 
given, and quotations of gems of literature, so far 
as the limits of the volume allow. The work amply 
satisfies the tests set by the editors ; it is scholarly 
throughout, and in fullest sympathy with the 
literary traditions of the East. It is also to be 
commended as a model of accurate printing. 


Four historical inscriptions, transcribed, trans- 
lated, and commented on, constitute volume II. of 
The Weld-Blundell Collection of Cunetform Texts 
(Oxford University Press; ros. net). The author 
is Professor S. Langdon, who in the preface claims 
that one of these inscriptions (W-B. 1923, 444) is 
‘the most important historical document of its 
kind ever recovered among cuneiform records.’ 
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It is a duplicate of a fragmentary tablet from 
Nippur, published by Poebel, which, with kindred 
material, serves for comparison. Such lists of 
kings, before and after the Flood, have now fixed 
Babylonian chronology back to 3000 B.c. But a 
margin of uncertainty remains. The First Dynasty 
of Babylon, founded by Sumu-abu, is still dated 
2225 B.C., but astronomical authority may require 
. the lowering of this date by half a century, not 
more. From this as a fairly fixed point the author 
works back through nine dynasties with a full 
measure of certainty, and through the remaining 
eleven dynastiés with some degree of likelihood, 
arriving thus at the First Dynasty of Kish, c. 
5500 B.c. This date is the outcome of severe 
reduction of the legendary figures of the earlier 
post-diluvian dynasties, external data, e.g. epi- 
graphy and archeology, being here the sole guide. 
For the ante-diluvian period this tablet (or rather 
prism) shows only eight kings, whose regnal years 
total 241,200. W-B. 62 deals only with this period, 
and yields 456,000 years (cf. Berossus 432,000). 
Thus by the present work some problems are 
resolved, but others are raised, and prolonged dis- 
cussion may be anticipated. The two remaining 
inscriptions are: the hollow, barrel-shaped cylinder 
of Sin-Idinnam (c. 2180 B.c.), owned by E. S. David, 
commemorating the excavation of the Tigris to 
supply Ellasar with water, and annals of the reign 
of Hammurabi for certain specified year dates 
(W-B. 1923, 373). All the texts are Sumerian. 
Several curious slips in spelling appear to be 
accounted for by the fact that the book was printed 
abroad. 

The Last Journey of Jesus to Jerusalem, by the Rev. 
William Healey Cadman, B.Litt., B.D., D.Theol. 
(Oxford University Press ; 7s. 6d. net), contains a 
very able and scholarly survey of- the Synoptic 
narratives dealing with the close of our Lord’s 
public ministry. Its aim is to elucidate the purpose 
which led Him to go up to Jerusalem, and to trace 
the alterations of plan forced upon Him by the 
hostility of Herod and the treachery of Judas. 

Lord Balfour, in his recent Gifford Lectures, has 
shown how even the greatest system-builders in 
philosophy have been unconsciously animated by 
‘the desire to find good reasons for a foregone 
conclusion.’ There is no field where this motive 
operates more powerfully than in the field of 
Biblical Criticism. With curious confidence each 


critic finds. that the text has undergone just so 
much re-editing and no more, that it contains just 
so much of historic fact and so much of later accre- 
tion, that Schweitzer errs here and Wellhausen 
there, while Loisy oversteps the line yonder. And 
so, in fine, the sources speak with the critic’s voice, 
and confirm his view. 

In Dr. Cadman’s view Jesus, being forced out of 
Galilee by the hostility of Herod and the rulers, 
resolved to carry His mission to Jerusalem, where 
He hoped to bring about a mass movement of 
repentance, not, however, without Himself dying a 
martyr’s death. This plan was upset by the 
treachery of Judas, which brought it to pass that 
Jesus died amid the execrations of the people, It 
was the realization of this failure that made the 
bitter cup of Gethsemane. 


A good, popular account of Buddhism by a 
believer will be found in The Buddha and his 
Doctrine, by C. T. Strauss (Rider; 3s. 6d. net). 
This exposition is taken from the original sources 
for pure Buddhism, and deals with the man, his 
doctrine, his ethics, and his brotherhood in suc- 
cessive chapters. The last chapter, ‘ In Defence of 
Buddhism,’ falls into the error which it criticises. 
The writer complains of misrepresentations of 
Buddhism, but in his defence of it he offers the 
grossest misrepresentation of Christianity. 


The Birth and Growth of Religion, by Professor 
George Foot Moore (T. & T. Clark; 6s. net). In 
these Morse Lectures Professor Moore of Harvard 
has given a clear and scholarly account of the 
origin and development of religion. Starting from 
the hypothesis of self-preservation, rising in higher 
forms to self-realization, as the universal motive 
of religion, he proceeds to work out the thesis that 
the character of any religion is determined by two 
things: (1) what men want to secure by it from 
the powers on which they find their welfare de- 
pendent ; (2) what they think about the nature 
of those powers. Of these two factors Professor 
Moore accords the priority to the former. The 
progress of civilization enhances human needs, 
and these growing needs lead to ‘ the emergence of 
gods.’ But many readers of this excellent book 
will feel that the author has barely done justice 
to the fundamental character, in the higher re- 
ligions, of men’s thoughts about the Deity. The 
statement that ‘religion was not made ethical, 
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but morality religious ’ will not be accepted without 
qualification. Professor Moore indeed qualifies 
it himself when he comes to deal with ‘ the human- 
izing of the gods.’ Again, when he finds’ that 
historical Christianity is ‘a cord of three strands— 
Jewish ethical monotheism ; Hellenistic soteriology, 
profoundly modified by the Jewish element; and 
Greek philosophy ’—many will feel that the original 
element in Christianity, which makes that religion 
what it is, is not covered by this analysis. 


It is not, perhaps, wise to talk of second editions 
in connexion with any newly published book, but 
surely we may safely prophesy a second edition— 
and shortly—of Lady Hosie’s Two Gentlemen of 
China (Seeley, Service ; 21s. net). The book is a 
delightful and illuminating study of the intimate 
life of two Chinese families. Both households 
are patrician, and for that reason Lady Hosie does 
not draw any sweeping and all-embracing con- 
clusions about Chinese family life. ‘I can only,’ 
she says, ‘set forth my own experience. I admit 
candidly that I was fortunate. My lines fell in 
pleasant places. We ourselves would rather be 
judged by our highest types, and would prefer a 
student from Eastern lands to take as his example 
of English life, the Balfours and the Gladstones, 
rather than some poor consumptive tailor’s family 
circle in the east end.’ 

Lady Hosie is not concerned with the intellectual, 
political, and economic upheaval in the China of 
to-day. She has written the story of its family 
life. . But at the same time she throws much light 
on the history and social conditions of the people. 

The book is nandsomely illustrated. But we 
confess to a regret that there is no photograph of 
the authoress herself. 


The Epistle to the Hebrews, by the Rev. J. H. Wade, 
M.A. (Skeffington ; 2s. 6d. net), is an endeavour 
‘to convince those whose faith is weak that in 
this epistle they will find a sure foundation for 
belief and a clearer view of the glories of the life 
beyond death.’ It is cast in the form of a series 
of short but interesting dissertations on the char- 
acter and argument of the Epistle, followed by a 
brief commentary. The author makes no claim to 
originality, but he has many suggestive things to 
say by way of presenting the Apostle’s thought in 
modern dress, and showing the application of his 
teaching to the conditions of to-day. 


Christ the Saviour of All, by the Rev. R. Wood- 
hams (Skeffington ; 1s. 6d. net), is a reissue of a 
little book first published in 1915 under the title of 
Everlasting Punishment: Is there such a thing ? 
The writer does not go deeply into this profound 
and mysterious subject, but deals mainly with 
the interpretation of various New Testament 
words and phrases. His standpoint is that of 
universalism. 


In King Hezekiah : A Tragical Drama in a Prologue 
and Four Acts (S.P.C.K.; 2s. 6d. net), Canon 
W. H. T. Gairdner has interpreted in an extra- 
ordinarily vivid way the events which centre 
round Sennacherib’s advance upon Jerusalem and 
his mysterious withdrawal from it. The characters 
are all alive—the cunning Shebna, the perplexed 
Hezekiah, the great-souled Isaiah, the insolent 
Rabshakeh. A very dexterous use is made of 
Biblical language and allusions, but there is nothing 
remote about the presentation ; scene after scene 
is tense with excitement. We are made to see the 
burning villages of Judah, to feel the cruelty of the 
Assyrians, and to understand the difficulty practical 
statesmen had in deciding between a pro-Egyptian 
and a pro-Assyrian policy. Above all, in lonely 
grandeur, towers the noble figure of Isaiah. A 
drama of this kind, even if only read, much more if 
adequately played, is capable of bringing a know- 
ledge of Biblical events and characters into circles 
which even the most attractive of commentaries 
is little likely to reach. 


The S.P.C.K. is issuing a series of translations 
of ‘Early Documents important for the Study of 
Christian Origins.” We have before us Select 
Passages illustrating Neoplatonism, translated with 
an Introduction by E. R. Dodds, B.A. (5s. net). 
The series, if this be a fair sample, promises to be 
exceedingly useful. Mr. Dodds has chosen his 
passages with great discrimination, and his Intro- 
duction is excellent. 


A new and revised edition of Notes on the Revela- 
tion, by Mr. P. P. Cutchey (Elliot Stock ; 1s. net), 
has just been issued. This is interesting, for we 
have here another of those futile attempts to 
read from the Apocalypse the history of the world. 
The Great War and the Kaiser figure prominently, 
as Napoleon did a hundred years ago, and the 
end is fixed for 1925. 
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A treatment of the labour question from a rather 
original angle will be found in Christ and Labour, 
by Mr. C. F. Andrews (S.C.M.;- 4s. net). Mr. 
Andrews has had a wide experience of labour 
conditions, gained in many lands, and his argument 
is illustrated and enforced by incidents culled from 
this wide knowledge. The two main contentions of 
the book are, first, that the labour problem is a 
world-wide affair and can be solved only if we take 
a broad view of world cenditions ; and, second, 
that the solution lies in applying the main principle 
_of our Lord’s teaching to it, viz. that humanity 
is one family of God. The two aspects of the out- 
look of Jesus, the evolutionary and the apocalyptic, 
are illustrated in a very interesting fashion from 
current events. Throughout the book the discus- 
sion is both intensely earnest and at many points 
persuasive. 


It has been matter of frequent rumour and 
speculation what is to be the future of Devonshire 
House, the externally very plain London mansion, 
in a commanding site in Piccadilly, of the Duke of 
Devonshire. But few people know that there was 
a far older Devonshire House in the heart of the 
City of London, now a quiet secluded spot which 
for more than two centuries has been the head- 
quarters of the religious activities of the Society of 
Friends. The long and often eventful history of 
Old Devonshire House by Bishopsgate (Swarthmore 
Press ; 6s. net) has been extracted from the records 
of the City of London with extraordinary diligence 
and care by Margaret Sefton-Jones, F.R.Hist.S., 
and narrated with a wealth of interesting details, 
and with extracts from letters characteristic of 
English Court and social life in Tudor, Stuart, and 
early Georgian times. 


The Chairman of the Guild of Health (London), 
the Rev. Harold Anson, M.A., has written an 
excellent book on his own subject: Spiritual 
Healing: A Discussion of the Religious Element in 
Physical Health (University of London Press ; 
3s. 6d. net). This is one of the sanest books on a 
difficult subject that we have met. It is so sane 
and balanced that we can quite imagine that all 
the extremists, medical, psychological, and spiritual, 
will find fault with it. But any one wishing to 
read a fair and clear-sighted review of the whole 
subject will find it here. Mr. Anson is, of course, 
a believer, and writes frankly as a Christian. But 


he makes it quite plain that in his view the question 
of health is one of harmony with one’s whole 
environment, and he discusses it from that point 
of view. The two religious prerequisites are a 
right view of God and a right view of man, and 
these topics are expanded into a series of interest- 
ing and helpful essays. 


Some Minor Works of Richard Rolle with The 
Privity of the Passion, by S. Bonaventura, trans- 
lated and edited by Geraldine E. Hodgson, Litt.D. 
(Watkins ; 5s. net), is a useful supplement to the 
same editor’s ‘ Rolle’s Form of Perfect Living, etc.,’ 
deepening and clarifying our impression of an 
English lay mystic whose life and work well merit 
remembrance. The translation from Middle 
English is admirably done, the pungent savour of 
Rolle’s style being preserved along with the earnest 
and homely strength of his thought. There is a 
well-balanced Introduction on Mysticism in general, 
with special reference to the peculiar quality of 
Rolle’s Mysticism. ‘Love cannot be lazy,’ and 
Rolle’s life (born 1300, died 1349) was filled with 
both love and labour. Although a layman, his 
conception of Christianity was of the monastic 
type, and there pervades his writings the feeling 
that he does not expect his words to appeal beyond 
a spiritual aristocracy. But all who are in earnest 
about the things of the spirit may have help 
from this exalted Yorkshireman. S. Bonaventura’s 
The Privity of the Passion, translated anonymously 
into Middle English, is retranslated and added, 
because it reflects Rolle’s style and thought, but 
it is questionable whether it adds anything of real 
value to the book. Many readers will prefer 
Richard Hermit to the Seraphic Doctor. 

Poor Relief in Scotland, by Mr. Alex. A. Cormack, 
M.A. (Wyllie; 5s.), is a somewhat unattractive 
title to a most instructive monograph. The writer 
traces the methods of poor relief in Scotland from 
the earliest times to the present day. He is equally 
at home among ancient Church records and recent 
amendments of the Poor Law. The main value 
of the work lies in the numerous extracts which are 
given from ecclesiastical and municipal records 
dealing with the help and maintenance of the poor, 
which throw many quaint and interesting side- 
lights on social and religious life in Scotland. The 
writer has gone over the field with great care, and 
shows a notable aptitude for historical research. 
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Two Parables: WM Study. 


By THE VENERABLE ARCHDEACON R. H. Cuartes, D.D., D.Lirr., LL.D. 


In the thirteenth chapter of St. Matthew there 
are seven parables. These seven parables may 
have occurred in the same order in the original 
source, on which the first Evangelist drew, and 
their order may even possibly be the order in 
_which our Lord stated them, but on this question 
we can arrive at no certain or even probable con- 
clusion at present. Notwithstanding the fact that 
they are given in a certain order in St. Matthew is 
in the opinion of that Evangelist significant. Let 


us, then, in a few words attempt to set forth the | 


line of thought that binds the first six together. 
The seven parables are the Sower, the Tares, the 


Mustard Seed, the Leaven, the Hid Treasure, the | 


Pearl of Great Price, and the Net. 

In the parable of the Sower we have the advent 
of the Divine Word in the world, but withal with 
no great apparent success. Of the four classes of 
mankind to whom it comes, to only one does the 
Divine Word become the power of an endless life. 
In the second parable, that of the Tares, we are 
given to know that the small and slight beginnings 
of the Kingdom shadowed forth in the first parable 
are ,beset with further and great dangers. An 
enemy is at work, who is ever striving to undo the 
labours of the Lord of Life. The prospect is full of 
gloom, and so, lest His followers should be tempted 
to despair, Christ declares under the figure of the 
Mustard Seed and the Leaven that His kingdom, 
though at first small and ineffective beyond all 
expectation, would nevertheless grow. into an all- 
powerful Kingdom, which, like a mighty tree, 
would cover the earth with its great arms and 
foliage, and like leaven would leaven the whole 
world with its spirit, potency, and life: that its 
growth would be at once outward and inward, and 
its outer manifestation would keep pace with the 
development of its inner life. Herein we have the 
declaration of the final triumph of the Kingdom, 
which is likewise foretold in the beatitude, ‘ The 
meek shall inherit the earth.’ 

But, as in the parables of the Mustard Seed and 
the Leaven, Christ represents the Kingdom in its 
universal aspect; in those of the Hid Treasure, 
and the Pearl of Great Price, He sets it forth from 
the standpoint of the individual, and declares the 


‘parable value of the Kingdom. 


means by which a man becomes a citizen of His 
Kingdom. These two parables agree in emphasizing 
one great lesson—namely, the incomparable value 
of the Kingdom of God. However many really 
good things there may be, and there are many, it 
is the chief good, in respect of which all the rest are 
inconsiderable or as nothing. Hence both classes 
of men are represented in these two parables as 
selling all that they have in order to make this good 
thing their own. 

Thus these two parables agree as to the incom- 
But in a very 
important respect they differ. They deal with two 
different types of men—the first with those who 
are not seeking it: the second with those who are. 
The parable of the Hid Treasure relates to those 
who have never discovered that there is a supreme 
end in life till they have come upon this truth 
unexpectedly : and so in their case ‘ Christ is found 
of them that sought him not.’ On the other hand, 
the parable of the seeker after goodly pearls relates 
to those who are assured that there are some or 
many good things in life, in the acquiring of which 
they shall find their heart’s desire. And accordingly 
they set themselves to acquire these good things 
and spare no pains in the quest, till at last they 
come upon the one supreme good, which embraces 
all other good things within it. 

But though these two classes of men are dis- 
tinguished from each other in this important respect, 
there is also one essential characteristic in which 
they agree. Thus, when they come upon the 
treasure, they both take the same action—those who 
had never sought it at all and those who had sought 
it earnestly—they both take the same action—they 


| at once proceed to sell all they possess in order to 


make this treasure their own. In both classes, 
therefore, there is the honest and good heart. Both 
are ready to part with all they have, when the 
supreme call comes. They may have been ardent 
seekers after pearls of great price, like St. Paul, 
Justin Martyr, Augustine, Luther; or, like the 
finders of the hid treasure, they may have never 
thought of the supreme ends of life at all: they 
may have been ordinary decent folk, thinking only 
of this world and its interests, or else gross repro- 
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bates, such as Mary Magdalene or the thief on the 
Cross, and the countless sinners who have found 
Christ though they sought Him not. Both classes 
alike possess in some degree the honest and good 
heart—that is openness to conviction, teachable- 
ness, single-mindedness. When a truth is set before 
such men and women, they start forward and take 
its side and give themselves up to it single-heartedly. 
When their sin is brought home to them, they do 
not attempt to palliate or shuffle out of it, but 
confess their guilt without excuse and without 
extenuation. Whatever, therefore, their previous 
life may have been, both classes are in greater or 
less degree open to conviction, teachable, single- 
minded. 

As regards the finder of the hid treasure, his 
action in buying the field in order to make himself 
the owner of the treasure set him right with the 
requirements of the Rabbinic law,! but certainly 
did not set him right with equity. According to 
equity the finder virtually stole the treasure. While 
making the purchase, he deliberately suppressed the 
fact that the field contained treasure. But we are 
not concerned with the morality of this transaction 
any more than with that of the Unjust Steward in 
the parable, who was commended as in certain 
respects worthy of imitation though not in others, 
nor with that of the Unjust Judge in another parable, 
where in a certain respect the judge stands for God, 

The morality of the man who purchases the field 
is ignored, and only the essential aim of the parable 
-taken into account. And the essential aim of the 
parable is to enforce the duty of buying the field, 
even should its purchase require the finder of the 
treasure to sell everything else that he has in order 
to buy the field. When this fact is translated into 
its spiritual equivalent, it means just this, that 
there must be a selling and a buying in order to 
obtain the heavenly treasure. And the selling and 
the buying in this connexion express a man’s 
willingness to give up, to sacrifice, everything that 
prevents his making the heavenly treasure his own. 
All have the wherewithal to buy the field; the 
price is the surrender of themselves to God in 
Christ. This surrender may involve very different 
degrees of sacrifice. When the supreme call comes 
to men, it finds some loving things that ought not 
to be loved at all, and others loving legitimate 
objects of affection far too well. From both alike 
it requires the absolute surrender of these, and, if 

1 See Baba Mezia, i. 4. 28. 


the demand is complied with, then the price re- 
quired is paid, and both become citizens of the 
Kingdom of God. 

But let us study more in detail the characters of 
the finder of the hid treasure and the seeker after 
goodly pearls. Now, if we paid attention only to 
the most typical members of these two classes of 
men, we should regard the finders of the hid treasure 
as men who had never shown any spirit of self- 
sacrifice in their conduct, or any discontent with 
their moral condition, or any deep desire after 
higher things: and we should regard the seekers 
after goodly pearls as men whose moral energies 
were ever on the stretch, whose vision was always 
fixed on something beyond the best they had, and 
who were ever ready to sacrifice any present comfort 
or possession in order to realize these aspirations. 
But in actual life the difference between these two 
classes is not so clearly marked. It is not true that 
the finders of the hid treasure never sacrifice selfish 
aims at the call of some high duty. Occasionally— 
and in some cases frequently—many men of very 
questionable character exhibit noble qualities. In 
ordinary life many a man may be most unselfish as 
a father, yet most unprincipled in business relations 
with his neighbours. He sacrifices the lower for 
the higher in one department of life, but in other 
departments he pursues only his selfish interests. 
In other words, he belongs to the finders of the: hid 
treasure and not to the seekers after goodly pearls. 
In this class are to be found the numberless Esaus, 
who have often individual good points, charming 
manners and personalities, who are ready frequently 
to make small sacrifices, and, under exceptional 
circumstances, perhaps even the greatest, but on 
whom you dare not count in the day of your own 
great extremity, any more than they can count on 
themselves in their own day of decision. In that 
dread day, if their character is put to the test, they 
will in all likelihood sell their divine birthright for 
a mess of pottage. Besides, much of the apparent 
goodness of such Esaus is simply constitutional or 
hereditary. It has become theirs through no effort 
of their own, but simply through the happy fortune 
of a good ancestry, or a good digestion, or a good 
environment. Where their goodness is true good- 
ness but limited to some narrow sphere of activity 
or sporadic in its exercise, there has been some 
arrest in their moral development : else this good- 
ness would never have left off growing. Thus the 
first class embraces not only the men who are 
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thoroughly selfish and are quite ready to sacrifice 
their own people, their friends and country, in order 
to save themselves, but also the men who under 
exceptional circumstances on some clear and urgent 
call of duty are ready to give themselves up for 
family, friend, or country, and yet on the ordinary 
occasions of life are often too ready—nay more, are 
accustomed—to sacrifice the higher for the lower 
end. 

The fact, however, that they can forget and 
sacrifice themselves on certain great emergencies 
shows that they have within them possibilities and 
potentialities of the higher life, which are only 
waiting to be awaked through some unexpected 
visitation or summons of God’s Spirit. 

But though there are great diversities of char- 
acter in this class, its members agree in this that, 
whether they are among the ambitious and successful 
ones of the world, or are mere earners of their daily 
bread, aiming at nothing beyond the fulfilment of 
the day’s routine, whether they are contented or 
discontented with their lot, they all alike ignore the 
fact, or else are ignorant, that there is a blessedness 
that transcends their highest desires and transcends 
them in an infinite degree. Their outlook is con- 
fined to this world: they seem to have no interest 
that travels beyond it, no aim outreaching its utmost 
horizons. They find in it so much interest and 
satisfaction, such an ample response to their desires 
and ambitions, that you cannot imagine them as 
desiring something better or higher, or even as 
speculating whether there is anything higher and 
better than what they already know and have made 
their own, or are seeking to make their own. These 
are the typical muck-rakers in Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress. 

Suddenly in the midst of such purely earthly 
pursuits the vision of a higher life bursts upon 
them unexpectedly, and then, if they are willing 
to make the needful response, or, to use the words 
of the parable, to sell all that they have to buy 
the heavenly treasure, Christ is truly found of 
them—found of them though they had sought 
Him not. 

Let us now turn to the second class, who are 
represented in the second parable by a merchant 
seeking goodly pearls. Unlike the first class, the 
members of this class refuse to be satisfied with 
such things as they at present possess. Employ 
themselves as they may in the quest of the good 
things of this world, they have barely made them 


their own when the spirit within them discounts 
their value, and so they strike their tents anew and 
resume their lifelong quest. They regard physical 
health, good education, and the respect of their 
fellow-men as goodly pearls, but they cannot rest 
satisfied with these. They will have nothing short 
of the best, and so they make one acquisition after 
another. They may be far from blameless, but 
since the prevailing note in their conduct is their 
discontent with their present achievement and 
their resolve to better it, the redemption of their 
entire nature sooner or later is assured. They may 
desire money, but soon they recognize that know- 
ledge is better, and so they part with the one to 
get the other. If the alternative of large means or 
large knowledge is presented to them, then they 
close at once with the more exacting claims of 
knowledge. The esteem and approbation of their 
neighbours are good and much to be desired, but 
self-respect and an unstained conscience are much 
better. And so they go forward, ever seeking some 
other good that transcends the best they have. 
With Rabbi ben Ezra in Browning’s poem their 
deepest conviction is—‘ the best is yet to be,’ and, 
finally, that best they find in the knowledge of 


|. Christ. 


But though the lower object has to be abandoned 
in order to secure the higher, the lower object is in 
reality not lost to the man who forsakes it at the 
call of the higher. In fact, the forsaking of the 
lower object in obedience to a higher aim is found 
on experience to be the very condition for securing 
the lower. Just as the thoroughgoing self-seeker in 
his base pursuit loses his heart and soul and all his 
best faculties and ultimately the things themselves 
for which he sacrificed them, so the self-surrendered 
soul recovers in glorified form the very blessings he 
had surrendered. 

His discovery of the truth of all truths does not 
lower the value of other forms of truth. Rather 
it gives them a greater value, and, even if his 
pursuit of them has to be abandoned for a time at 
the summons of truth in its highest form, yet the 
surrender is but temporary, and their attainment 
sooner or later assured. Having sought first the 
Kingdom of God and His righteousness, he finds 
that all things else are in due course added unto 
him. 

There is one more point which should be carefully 
observed, and this is the different tenses used in 
describing the action of the two men after their 
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discovery of their respective treasures. Of the 
merchant it is said, ‘ The kingdom of heaven is like 
unto a merchant seeking goodly pearls : and having 
found one pearl of great price, he went and sold all, 
that he had, and bought it.’ The sale of all that 
he had and the purchase of the pearl of great price 
follows immediately on its discovery. There is not 
a moment’s delay in the whole transaction. That 
this is the idea intended, a comparison of the 
language used in the first parable affords further 
evidence. According to it, ‘ The kingdom of heaven 
is like unto treasure hid in the field ; which a man 
found, and hid ; and in his joy he goeth and selleth 
all that he hath, and buyeth that field.’ Here we 
observe that our Lord says ‘ goeth and selleth and 
buyeth ’ + over against ‘ went and sold and bought.’ 


These are historic presents. On this point all 
scholars are agreed. But, strangely enough, com- 
mentators hold that in this passage they are used 
merely to give vividness to the narrative, and their 
use here is therefore simply of a dramatic character. 
They require the reader or hearer to take his stand 
in the midst of the drama described. Blass, in his 
earlier edition, considers that such historical presents 
“habitually take an aoristic meaning.’ But in the 
fourth edition (edited by Debrunner, 1913), p. 186, 
it is only claimed that this is mostly the case. The 
historic present can also have a durative force (see 
Robertson, Grammar, p. 867), and this is the meaning 
that the context supports in Mt 134: Umdye. . . rwdel 
2+.» ayopage. — ‘ goeth —selleth—buyeth,’ or ‘ keeps 
going—keeps selling—keeps buying.’ For these are 
not used simply to impart vividness to the narrative, 
but to express the ethical difference in the character 
of the two classes of men described in the two parables. 

There is, however, a difficulty to be explained here. 
Seeing that Mark in his general narrative uses the 
historic present 151 times and not once in the parables 
he recounts, can we rely on the originality of these 
historic presents in Matthew? I think we can do so 
without hesitation on the following grounds. (1) Since 
Matthew systematically eliminates the historic presents 
in the passages common to Mark and himself—88 
times out of 110—it is clear that he does not like them, 
and therefore it is not likely that he would alter 
aorists in his sources into historic presents. (2) But 
it may be urged that this historic present does occur 
in Matthew 93 times. That is true, but 68 of these 
are héyer, \éyouow, dnoiv. Moreover, if he had used 
the historic present relatively as often as Mark, 
it would have occurred 244 times instead of 93. The 
appearance, therefore, of this present in passages 
derived from sources is good evidence that they 
were in those sources. (3) The historic present 
occurs 12 times in Matthew in parables peculiar 
to Matthew. Hence there is no positive evidence 
against their originality in his sources, whereas there 
is evidence in their favour, seeing that Matthew’s 


Now the usual, and, as far as I am aware, universal, 
explanation of the present tenses in this parable 
over against the aorists in the second parable is that 
the Speaker uses here historic presents merely to 
give vividness to the story. But I am convinced 
that the use of the presents here is due not to the 
dramatic character of style, but to psychological 
grounds. Rightly understood, therefore, the 
presents here are what grammarians call durative, 
not dramatic: they are not used to give vividness 
to the narrative, but to represent continuous and 
sustained action. In the case of the finders of the 
hid treasure it is a long process and one not capable 
of immediate dispatch. 

Thus these different tenses bring out a specific 
difference between the two classes. Though the 
first class may on minor and isolated occasions not 
only show a willingness to surrender the lower aim 
for the higher, but actually in some instances or 
departments of action do so, yet such conduct is 
not habitual with them: it is not the ideal they 
set before them: much less do they attempt it in 
practice. On the other hand, the ideal of the 
second class is to make this surrender and, when ' 
they fall short of it in practice, as they no doubt 
frequently do, they are overwhelmed with shame 
and self-reproach and give themselves anew to their 
task with purer aims and fuller devotion. Hence 
it follows that when the occasion arises for the 
supreme surrender they do not find the difficulty 
in making that surrender that the first class do. 
To make such surrenders on the lower levels of life 
has become habitual to them, and so, when the 
supreme summons comes, they can make the sur- 
render more or less in its completeness from the 
centre of their being to its circumference. 

Thus the past character of the seekers after 
goodly pearls furthers their spiritual activities, and 
makes the process of their spiritual transformation 
a task of speedier accomplishment ; whereas the 
past character of the finders of the hid treasure 
hampers their spiritual activities and makes the 
process of their spiritual transformation a task 


tendency would be to replace them by aorists. (4) But 
the evidence is still stronger if we take Luke into 
account. Luke positively avoids the historic present. 
If he had used it relatively as often as Mark, he would 
have done so 257 times, but he admits it into his text 
only 9 (or 11) times. And of these 9 times, 5 occur 
in parables peculiar to Luke. Hence the occurrence 
of the historic present in the original sources of 
some of the parables is well attested. 
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calling for time and prolonged effort. It is true 
that the latter may just as faithfully and as wholly 
surrender their hearts to God as do the seekers after 
the goodly pearls, but such surrender cannot at 
once transform their character ; for that character 
is the creation of years, it may be of a lifetime, the 
product of a variety of impulses, thoughts, desires, 
actions, habits, which as arule have not risen above 
material standards or self-regarding ambitions. 
Hence, though in the crisis of conversion their souls 
are brought into actual communion with Christ, it 
is only gradually that their habitual thoughts, 
desires, activities, and habits can be brought into 
complete subjection to His will. Therefore it is 
that our Lord says in the parable, ‘ The kingdom 
of heaven is like unto treasure hid in the field ; 
which a man found and hid; and in his joy he 
goeth and selleth all that he hath, and buyeth that 
field,’ or better, ‘ keeps going and keeps selling all 
that he hath, and keeps buying that field.’ His 
soul’s aim is transformed, but it may take a long 
time to transform his life and character. At the 
crisis of conversion the character of the finder of 
the hid treasure is generally wholly unlike that 
which it should be. Though in his soul and aspira- 
tions he has in a real sense died to sin and risen 
to righteousness, the task of transforming his 
character is one that requires faith and constancy 


and time. Since the new life is a growth, and often 
a very slow growth, the difference to the outward 
observer between the old life and the new may be 
hardly perceptible. And yet as to inward principle 
the two lives are poles asunder. 

In conclusion, and herein I would address more 
especially those who are dissatisfied with their 
present lives, and are seeking—whether it be only 
now and again, or with sustained purpose, like the 
seeker after goodly pearls—for the blessedness that 
is offered to all the souls of men. To such I would 
say never give up the quest, however often you fail. 
We are not made for final discomfiture but for 
victory, and that in the highest of all things. This 
blessedness is in store for us, if we are but steadfast 
to make it our own. No true effort in this quest, 
despite repeated failure, is ever lost. To this con- 
viction let us be true alike for ourselves and for 
those who call us friends, and under no lure of gain 
or pleasure, no stress of difficulty or defeat, ever 
relinquish it. The quest will not be fruitless either 
for ourselves or others. If we seek, the Master 
assures us, we shall find. The only essential differ- 
ence between the man who finds and the man who 
does not find is just this, that, whereas the latter 
after one or more failures gives up the quest in 
despair, the other, however often he fails, pursues 
it till he finds. 


Ae Human Mature Mean or Great? 


By THE REVEREND J. D. JonrEs, D.D., BouRNEMouTH. 


‘ And Nathanael said unto him, Can there any good 
thing come out of Nazareth ? ’—Jn 14°. 
Bryonp reading my text I am going to say practi- 
cally nothing about it. It is the difficulty suggested 
by the question which is going to be my real theme. 
Philip had just announced to his friend Nathanael 
that they had found the prophesied and long- 
expected Messiah in the person of Jesus of Nazareth. 
Nazareth was Nathanael’s difficulty. There is no 
need to say, as some of the older commentators 
said, that Nazareth was a small town of specially 
evil reputation. It is sufficient to say that it was 
a poor and insignificant little village never once 
mentioned in the Old Testament. Galilean though 


he was, Nathanael could not believe that Messiah 
could issue from such a home as that—that One 
so great could have so lowly and even mean 
an origin. Can there any good thing come out of 
Nazareth ? 

Now it is not of Jesus and His lowly origin that 
I want to speak, but of man and his beginnings. 
For that is what great multitudes of people are 
thinking and saying about man in these days of 
ours. They are thinking and saying it by way of 
excuse and apology for the evil he does. They are 
saying, Can anything good come out of a creature 
that has had so base and mean an origin as man ? 
Have we any right to expect it? Are not his 
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passions and lusts and sins natural and in- 
evitable? That is how people are talking— 
or if not talking, thinking—in these days of ours. 
And this kind of speech and thought accounts 
largely for the relaxation of moral restraints 
and the lowering of moral tone so disastrously 
prevalent amongst us. 

When David Livingstone went to Africa in 1840, 
he perhaps had no idea of becoming the great 
traveller he actually became. But he had not 
been there very long before he felt the lure of the 
dark and untrodden interior, and the conviction 
was formed within him that to explore and open 
up that unknown interior was to be the business 
of his life. Ten years later he was standing on the 
banks of the Zambesi river in the heart of the 
continent. For centuries that great river had 
rolled by the native villages huddled together 
upon its banks. But the natives could tell Living- 
stone little or nothing about it. They had a 
curious chant which for generations they had sung 
to their river: 


The Zambesi. Nobody knows, 
Whence it comes and whither it goes. 


But Livingstone could not be satisfied with that. 
He wanted to know where the great river came 
from. The natives could not understand why he 
should worry about the sources of the river. King 
Cazembe said to him, ‘ We let the streams run on 
and do not inquire whence they rise or whither 
they flow.’ They called Livingstone ‘ the Seeker 
of Rivers.’ They did not understand that the 
tracking of the great rivers along their length to 
their sources was necessary to the understanding 
of the physical geography of their continent. But 
Livingstone knew, and so in spite of danger and 
difficulty of many a kind he plodded his way 
tracking the rivers, and thereby revealing the 
features of Central Africa to the eyes of a watching 
world. And if I may be allowed to use the illustra- 
tion, that is what scientists and thinkers have been 
busy doing for the last fifty years—tracking human 
nature to its origins, following the stream of human 
life back to its source. For long centuries people— 
like these natives of Central Africa—had been 
content to accept man as he was, to accept human 
nature as it was, to accept life as it was. They 
never troubled themselves about the back history 
of man—how he came to be man. They probably 
did not realize that he had a history in that sense, 


but took it for granted that man had been man 
from the very start. They never concerned them- 
selves about the dim far-away beginnings of life. 
They accepted the world and life as it was, and 
probably believed that the world and life had 
always been the same. But for the past fifty years 
or more men have felt a restless desire to trace 
things back to their beginnings. They are no 
longer content just to sit by the side of the stream 
of life and to accept it without inquiry. They want 
to know where the river springs, and so they have 
been tracing man’s physical history back to its 
beginnings. Darwin was the kind of Livingstone 
of this particular search. But following him came 
a multitude of other explorers. And now they can 
furnish you with a sort of sketch of the course of 
the river of man’s physical life. You perhaps 
remember how Browning puts it: : 


“Will you have why and wherefore, and the fact 
Made plain as pike-staff ?’ modern Science asks. 
“That mass man sprung from was a jelly-lump 
Once on a time; he kept an after course 
Through fish and insect, reptile, bird, and beast 
Till he attained to be an ape at last 

Or last but one.’ 


There is the life-history of these bodies of ours. 
They have found their source in something they 
call protoplasm. 

And latterly other scholars have been busy with 
the mental and spiritual sides of human nature. 
The new psychology has been investigating man’s 
mind, and the psychologists find an equally mean 
origin for man’s mind as the scientists have for his 
body, for they trace back everything to three 
primary instincts—the self-instinct and the sex- 
instinct and the herd-instinct. Now all this is very 
humbling to the pride. But that is not the most 
grave and serious thing that can be said. It has 
had serious practical effects. It has dulled men’s 
sense of sin. It has taken away their horror of 
wickedness. It has loosened moral restraints. 
The Christian ethic, they argue, makes impossible 
demands upon men. What can you expect of a 
being who is physically allied to the brute creation 
and whose primary instincts are those of self and 
sex and the herd? What is the use of struggling 
against our basic nature? It seems not only im- 
possible to do so, it seems even bad todo so. What 
can we do except let the tides of life and nature 
have their way ? This is how we are made. This 
is our history. This is the truth about us. We 
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may regret it, but it is of no use struggling against 
it. With such an ancestry and such instincts, 
what can you expect ? Can any good thing come 
out of such a Nazareth as in the light of its history 
we perceive this human nature of ours to be? 
Now I do not say that all this is being expressed 
exactly as I have now expressed it. But these 
new ideas about human nature are in the air. It is 
of no use ignoring them. And for the Church to 
take no notice of them, to treat them as if they did 
not exist, is simply to pursue the ostrich policy of 
burying our heads in the sand. For we don’t get 
rid of these ideas by being silent about them. 
Science and fiction and drama all publish them 
abroad, and their effects are seen in the unblushing 
candour and freedom of conversation—a freedom 
which would have made the hair of our Victorian 
grandfathers and grandmothers stand on end. 
For the result of this interpretation of life in terms 
of its mean beginnings is this—that the authority 
of religion is repudiated, the sanctions and pro- 
hibitions of conscience are challenged, and men’s 
whole conceptions of moral obligations .are being 
cheapened and debased. ‘ These ideas,’ as Mr. 
Willard Sperry, one of the most brilliant of our 
younger American ministers, says, ‘creep across 
the open spaces of the world, like some invisible 
gas, poisoning the native air of* the habitual 
religion and the dominant morality of our familiar 
life.’ 

Of course, if these ideas are true, we must accept 
them. We may dislike them, we may feel their 
moral influence is bad, but if they are true, there 
is no more to be said. We have no right to make 
our preferences, our likes and dislikes, the touch- 
stone of the truth. Least of all have we Christian 
people the right to dothis. For our Master declared 
‘Tam the Truth.’ He who is ‘ the Truth’ is really 
never going to be served or His cause advanced by 
anything savouring of falsity on the part of His 
followers. Facts must be faced and accepted. 
We dare not ignore facts in the interest of so-called 
faith, we must make our faith square with the 
proved and accepted facts. So though I may 
dislike much in the modern psychology for instance 
—and I confess to a hearty dislike of it—and though 
I hold my mind in suspense as to many of its 
findings—the only question that concerns us as 
to the modern method of tracking life to its be- 
ginnings and the report which it brings back is this, 
“Ts it true?’ 


| ultimate source of the Severn ? 


Now I am going to make two criticisms 
upon this modern estimate of man _ which 
results from the discovery of his mean and base 
origin. I am not going to challenge any facts. I 
am not, for instance, going to deny that account 
of man’s physical origin which traces it back 
through long ages of development until it finds 
man’s humble beginning in protoplasm. In broad 
outline I accept the evolutionary theory and find 
in it no essential contradiction with the Bible 
story of God’s relation to the created world. I 
accept it, so far as it goes. But that is my first 
broad criticism—it does not tell the ultimate 
truth. 


Gop, THE ULTIMATE SOURCE. 


Let me revert to the illustration of the river 
again. Livingstone tracked the Zambesi to its 
source. He found the tiny stream out of which it 
all issued. But had he got to the real source? 
How came that primary trickle of water to be? 
George Borrow in his Wild Wales gives an interesting 
account of his climbing Plynlimmon and of being 
led by his guide to the source of the Severn. ‘The 
source of the Severn,’ he says, ‘is a little pool of 
water, some twenty inches long, six wide, and 
about three deep. It is covered at the bottom with 
small stones, from between which the water gushes 
up. Rathera shabby source,’ is Borrow’s comment, 
‘for so noble a stream.’ But when Borrow had 
got to the tiny pool from which the Severn issued, 
had he explained the Severn? Had he got to the 
Where did the 
little pool itself come from? It is that little pool 
that needs explaining more than anything else. 
And when it comes to that little pool, the explana- 
tion of it is te be found in the rains that fell on the 
slopes of Plynlimmon, and the rains came from the 
clouds, and the clouds in turn came from the sea. 
The Rheidol, the Wye, the Severn—they are all 
supposed to start on the slopes of Plynlimmon ; 
Borrow was taken to the little pool in which each 
took its rise within the limits of a short hour’s 
walk—but really the Wye, the Rheidol, the Severn 
do not rise on Plynlimmon at all; they take their 
rise in that vast and infinite sea into which again 
they ultimately empty themselves. So that the 
real source of every river is not the pool or tiny 
trickle in which it seems to begin; the real source 
of every river is the ocean. 

Now has not that something to tell us about 
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these mean and humble beginnings to which our 
life is traced? They trace these bodies of ours 
back to some formless, jelly-like substance they 
call protoplasm. Nobody, so far as I know, has 
ever seen the protoplasm out of which these human 
bodies of ours have been evolved. And the grada- 
tions in man are matters of guess and speculation 
and theory. Still, let us accept protoplasm as 
being as truly the rather shabby source of these 
bodies of ours as the pool on Plynlimmon is of 
the Severn. What about the protoplasm itself ? 
Where did it come from? The word really means 
‘the first-formed substance’ You notice, the 
first - formed substance. It is already ‘formed’ 
when you come across it. Well, who ‘ formed ’ it ? 
Some translate it ‘ the first thing stuck together.’ 
Again the question suggests itself, ‘ But who stuck 
it together?’ And what was stuck together ? 
I turn to my encyclopedia and I find protoplasm thus 
defined, ‘a technical name for living matter.’ 
Living matter! Then clearly we are not at the 
source—the stream is already in being. Living 
matter! But that is exactly what we want to 
know—where did the life come from? The fact 
is, when you say ‘ protoplasm’ you really explain 
nothing at all. When you get as far back as 
protoplasm, you get as far back as ever the human 
mind can carry you, and there you have to call a 
halt. But you are up against a mystery—for form 
and life are both already there. This modern 
attempt to explain things by tracking them back 
to their origins in reality explains nothing at all, for 
the ultimate origin still eludes us. The fact of it 
is, when you trace back the beginnings of man you 
cannot account for him so long as you keep within 
the bounds of the material. Protoplasm is just the 
tiny but visible pool; but just exactly as behind 
the pool there is the rain and the clouds and the 
infinite sea, so behind.protoplasm there is the 
infinite God. That is a daring and sublime venture 
of faith which Luke makes—but a venture of faith 
which accords with deepest reason—when in tracing 
the genealogy of Christ, after reaching right back 
to the beginnings of things and saying ‘ which was 
the son of Adam,’ he adds that final word ‘ which 
was the Son of God.’ There you get the real and 
ultimate source of this human nature of ours. 
Adam is the pool—God is the ocean. Adam, so 
to speak, is protoplasm, but back of protoplasm 
giving it form and life is God. 

So my criticism of the modern and popular view 


of the origin of man is not that it is not true so far 
as it goes, but that it is not complete. It does not 
tell the whole truth. There is more than dust in 
man, there is divinity as well. He does not simply 
inherit from his brute ancestry, he is also ‘ Son of 
God.’ To palliate and excuse brutish conduct 
therefore on the ground of his brutish descent is 
to ignore the ultimate and final truth about us 
men, namely, that we derive from a higher and 
nobler source than the world of matter—that we 
derive in the last resort from Almighty God 
Himself. 


THE TRUE MEASURE OF MANHOOD. 


I pass on now to the second broad criticism of 
the modern method of trying to explain man by 
his beginnings. My first criticism is that the 
beginning which science reaches is no beginning at 
all. My second is that the method is wholly 
wrong. I do not say it is inaccurate so far as it 
goes—but it is wholly wrong as a guide to the 
capacities and qualities of human nature. We get 
a far truer conception of human nature by taking 
stock of the end man has reached than the point 
at which he began. Just as the real method of 
finding out the origin of a great river is not to work 
back to its small beginnings, but to follow it down, 
down to the ocean where it ends: so exactly the 
real method of finding out what human nature is, 
is not to track it back to its dim and distant be- 
ginnings in protoplasm, but to consider what it has 
achieved and accomplished and attained and the 


point it has reached and at which it stands to-day. 


Sir Henry Jones says we may take as the principle 
of explanation either the beginning or the end of 
a process of development. We may explain the 
complex by the simple, or the simple by the complex. 
We may analyse the highest into the lowest, or 
we may follow the lowest up to the highest. Of 
these methods the latter is the only true one. ‘ If 
we wish to know what any particular living thing 
means,’ he says, ‘ we look in vain to its primary 
stage. It is not the first that explains the last, 
it is always the last that explains the first.’ It is 
not the seed that explains the flower, so much as the 
flower that explains the seed. You look at a seed 
and you cannot tell what it is; you cannot tell 
what powers and potencies are in it. But when 
the flower is born it says to you, ‘ Here is the meaning 
of the seed. Now you can see what it really was. 
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The potencies of all this colour and fragrance were 
in it.’ ‘The reality of a growing thing is always 
its highest form of being.’ 

Now the same truth exactly holds good when 
we pass from nature to human nature. Let me 
quote one more sentence from Sir Henry Jones, 
who himself quotes Principal Caird: ‘ The ultimate 
interpretations even of the lowest existence in the 
world cannot be given except on principles which 
are adequate to explain the highest.’ You do not 
explain man to-day by going back to his humble 
beginnings, but you begin to realize what possi- 
bilities lay in those humble beginnings when you 
look at man to-day. No account of human nature 
is adequate which will not explain human nature 
at its best, which will not explain apostles, prophets, 
saints, and martyrs. A theory of the savage be- 
ginnings of human society will account for that 
murderous slave trade which laid the interior of 
Africa desolate, but it does not account for David 
Livingstone himself who gave his very life to stop 
the iniquitous traffic. It may account for the fear 
and squalor and indecency and hideous cruelty of 
life in certain parts of Africa to-day, but it does not 
account for Dr. Laws toiling for forty years to 
bring to those degraded Africans rescue and release. 
A theory that life at bottom is only a brutal orgy 
may account for Jerry M‘Auley drunk in the 
gutter, but it does not account for Jerry M‘Auley 
sobered, saved, and saving the wrecks of humanity 
from the gutter out of which he arose. A theory 
that emphasizes the filthy ignorance in which man 
once lived may account for plague and typhus, 
but it wholly fails to account for Dr. Arthur Jackson 
fighting the plague in Manchuria, shutting himself 
up with hundreds of infected Chinamen and laying 
his own life down in the effort to save them. A 
theory of life which says that religion is just a 
survival form of fear may explain the haunting 
dreads which afflict certain ignorant and degraded 
peoples, but it wholly fails to account for the fact 
that in multitudes faith has transfigured fear into 
courage and joy—so that women like Felicitas and 
Perpetua, and boys like Ponticus and Wiliam Hunter 
have met death in its most fearful form with a 
serene and triumphant gladness. A theory of 
human nature which lays all the stress on the self- 
instinct and the sex-instinct and the herd-instinct 
entirely fails to account for a man like Athanasius 
who stood alone in defence of the truth. Athanasius 
mundum; it fails to account for Mary 
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Godolphin living her pure and unsullied life in the 
licentious Court of Charles 1. ; it fails to account 
for a life like that of Sir John Kirk or Lord Shaftes- 
bury spent in sacrificial service for others. This 
theory of the brutish beginnings of human life may 
seem to account for the profligate men and fallen 
women of the West End, but it leaves wholly un- 
explained the Salvation Army sisters who labour 
for their redemption. 

No explanation of human nature, no account of 
it is adequate which does not account for its highest 
and noblest manifestations. I am not sure that 
I am going too far when I say that no explanation 
is adequate which does not account for Jesus of 
Nazareth. For He was the representative, pattern 
—in a very deep real sense, normal—man. In 
Him we see human nature unsullied, untainted, as 
God meant it to be. If you want to tell men 
what human nature is—you must point them not 
to the degraded and sensual folk of our world—you 
must point them to Jesus—‘ Behold, the Man.’ 
It must be defined not in terms of its crude and 
raw and brutish beginnings, but in terms of its 
highest manifestation. And when you come to its 
highest manifestation, what are you to say about 
it? What but this—that it is capax Dez, capable 
of receiving and containing God and made for 
fellowship with Him. It is not to the brutish but 
to the Divine, this humanity of ours is akin. ‘ Thou 
hast made him,’ said the Psalmist, ‘a little lower 
than God.’ ‘God made man in his own likeness,’ 
says the story of Creation, ‘in the image of God 
created he him.’ And that real and essential 
Divinity of man has flashed forth upon the world in 
many a brave, unselfish, pure, sacrificial life. We 
pursue an entirely false method when we pursue 
human life to its mean and brutish beginnings 
as if we found its true character revealed there. 
The true character of human life, the capacities 
of human nature are revealed when we lift up our 
eyes to the world’s noblest and best, and especially 
when we fasten our eyes on Jesus. The first does 
not explain the last ; it is the last that explains 
the first. And we sin against ourselves and our 
fellows and our race when we make these humble 
origins an excuse for brutish and sensual conduct ; 
when we plead them in extenuation and condemna- 
tion of base and unworthy living. What we see 


| in the best and holiest of men is the measure of our 


obligation. The life of Jesus illustrates the moral 
demand made upon us. He has left us an example. 
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that we should follow in His steps. Manhood finds 
its meaning in Him, not in some savage and sensual 
creature of a bygone age. Consider Him, and you 
will stand firm as a rock amid all the laxity of these 
days—firmly loyal to the ethical demand of the 
Christian faith. You will never tamper with truth. 


You will never cheapen chastity. You will never 
play fast and loose with morals. The moral demand 
for you will always remain that stringent, searching 
demand embodied in that word of Christ’s, ‘ Ye 
therefore shall be perfect, as your heavenly Father 
is perfect.’ 


det 


—Troeltsch on Be QMineteent§ Century. 


By THE REVEREND J. G. TasKER, D.D., FORMERLY PRINCIPAL OF HANDSWORTH COLLEGE. 


To the second supplementary volume of the Hauck- 
Herzog Real-Encyklopaddie ftir protestantische Theo- 
logie und Kirche (1913), Dr. Ernst Troeltsch contrib- 
uted a lengthy article (pp. 244-260) on “The Nine- 
teenth Century.’ It gives expression to many of his 
leading ideas, and will amply repay careful study 
by all whose interest in the writings of this eminent 
historian, philosopher, and theologian has been 
deepened by Dr. Sleigh’s comprehensive statement 
of his thought in the volume entitled The Sufficiency 
of Christianity, and by the translation of the Lectures 
prepared by Troeltsch for delivery in England, 
and published under the common title: Christian 
Thought: Its History and Application, with an 
appreciative yet discriminating preface by Baron 
F. von Hiigel. 

1. In the introductory section, Troeltsch institutes 
a comparison which eventually becomes a contrast 
between nineteenth-century civilization and two 
older types, namely, those which flourished re- 
spectively in the ‘ Enlightenment’ (Aufkladrung) 
era, and in the period when German Idealism was 
dominant. In the third type the influence of the 
two former types may be clearly traced, but new 
factors must be taken into account, as, e.g., the 
development of the Sciences, the rise of Democratic 
Imperialism in politics, and of Capitalistic theories 
in Economics. The nineteenth century is described 
as ending with opposition to the civilization of 
modern Imperialism which was at once democratic 
and capitalistic, and amid gropings for new spiritual 
bases for the social order. The article follows the 
outline of thought which has been briefly sketched. 

2. The ‘ Enlightenment ’ philosophy was affected 
by the revelation of the consequences of Romanticism 
in the French Revolution, by reform movements 
both ecclesiastical and political, but especially by 


- among European peoples. 


the general spread of the democratic principle 
In England, Bentham 
and Mill were conspicuous for their efforts at the 
democratizing of the nation, but they were seconded 
by the Dissenters, although on religious subjects 
their views were quite diverse. In France the 
Positivism of Comte was an endeavour to combine 
an enlightened Utilitarianism with a reconstruction 
of society on a rational basis. In Germany the 
spirit of ‘ Enlightenment’ overspread the country 
at the time of the civil Revolution of 1848; it 
gave an anti-religious and naturalistic bias to the 
socialism of Marx. Up to the present day Italy 
remains almost entirely under the sway of French 
Positivism. Survivals of the ‘ Enlightenment’ in the 
nineteenth century are: its purely intellectual solu- 
tion of life-problems in opposition to all historical, 
authoritative, and mystical theories ; its individual- 
ism, due to the atomism of the natural sciences, 
and aiming at a rational and utilitarian construc- 
tion of society in the interests of the individual ; 
its optimism and belief in progress arising from the 
triumph of reason and of technical skill; finally, 
its utilitarian and eudemonistic interpretation of 
morals. Changes in the ‘ Enlightenment’ during 
the century were religious, for in England and in 
Germany, except in middle-class circles, the com- 
promise effected with Christianity favoured the 
anti-religious forces. The general tendency of 
Darwinism was to strengthen optimism by its 
theory of evolution, but nineteenth-century socialism 
is held to have been ‘ democratically individualistic ’ 
and its utilitarianism ‘ increasingly naturalistic.’ 

3. In German Idealism two diverse tendencies 
are distinguished: Classicism and Romanticism. 
Classicism was informally represented by Goethe 
and philosophically supported by Hegel. Its influ- 
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ence on modern civilization was, however, narrowed 
by its union with the New Humanism, which met 
with increasing opposition from the realistic spirit 
of democracy. On the other hand, Romanticism 
was a fructifying principle in the historical domain, 
and more fully met the very various and extensive 
demands of the age. As long as these two ten- 
dencies supplemented each other, the influence of 
German Idealism was exceedingly great. It spread 
to other lands and found expression in the writings, 
inter alia, of Carlyle and of Emerson; and more 
recently in the philosophy of Bergson and of Croce. 

To describe this movement of thought Troeltsch 
multiplies adjectives, sometimes combining them 
in triplets: its metaphysics were idealistic and 
pantheistic ; its sociology aristocratic ; its political 
philosophy platonic. But Idealism, powerful as it 
was, did not satisfactorily formulate the essential 
elements of nineteenth-century thought. The 
principles of the New Humanism underlay the 
education of the upper classes ; but its ideals failed 
in their application to the State and to society. 
The failure of idealism is attributed partly to the 
friction between its two constituent, but really 
divergent, elements, and partly to the ‘ realistic- 
democratic-capitalistic ’ spirit of the century. 

4. The spirit of the nineteenth century was 
determined not so much by the general tendencies 
to which reference has been made, as by the progress 
of the several sciences independently of philosophy. 
Natural sciences were distinguished from historical, 
and the rapid development of specialization re- 
sulted in a greater technical advance than in the 
previous two thousand years. Culture was no 
longer predominantly esthetic, whether classical 
or romantic, but realistically scientific and historical. 
An eloquent passage on the internationalizing of 
scientific studies—which united the nations, ‘ in- 
cluding China and Japan,’ and led to an enormous 
literary output—concludes with an inquiry as to 
how long the human mind and human nerves can 
endure the toil involved in co-ordinating this super- 
abundance of literary material, and how long it 
will be possible to speak of a survey and mastery 
of Science, differentiated, as it is, into innumerable 
sciences. Nevertheless, it is possible to distinguish 
two main streams, namely, natural sciences which 
continue the traditions of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and historical sciences which 
derive from two sources, the ‘ enlightenment’ 
movement and evolutionary idealism. For these 


and for other reasons Troeltsch thinks that the 
nineteenth century is most accurately described 
as the ‘ historic’ century. 

5. Under these circumstances the position of 
philosophy has been difficult. Troeltsch holds that 
the most important philosophical event of the 
nineteenth century was the revival of Transcen- 
dentalism as a reaction from Naturalism. The 
metaphysical problems of the older Idealism re- 
appeared in the theories of the Neo-Kantian school, 
which was under the influence of historical studies. 
There was a new will to philosophy, but not, as yet, 
a new philosophy. Its beginnings may be dis- 
cerned in the Neo-Kantian logic and theory of 
knowledge, and especially in Bergson’s criticism of 
naturalistic psychology. During the nineteenth 
century the prestige of philosophy was considerably 
heightened, though it did not recover the leading 
position which it held in the eighteenth century— 
the first century of its emancipation from ecclesi- 
asticism. The need for a great synthesis is acknow- 
ledged, but the rdle of leadership has passed from 
philosophy to the separate sciences. Metaphysics 
are likely to remain in the background, with the 
twofold result that, on the one hand, philosophy 
will leave room by its side for the dogmatic meta- 
physics of the Churches ; and, on the other hand, © 
that so-called modern thought will fail to attain 
unity in its world-view. 

6. Of late, historical research has been largely 
occupied with the complex problems resulting from 
the enormous increase of population during the 
nineteenth century; its thought has, in conse- 
quence, been dominated by economic and social 
theories, generally referred to as Capitalism. The 
century has been characterized by social and 
political experiments and by class wars; yet the 
chief result of the capitalistic system has been the 
setting up of a boundary to the individualism which 
was born out of the Rationalism, the Protestantism, 
and the autonomy of the eighteenth century. The 
new world has been created by the individualism of 
free competition and the bold initiative of labour 
organizations. The individualism of the eighteenth 
century was only a transition from the old social 
groupings to the new. The individual still retains 
intellectual and religious freedom ; but, as a basis 
of society, freedom is vanishing before trade unions, 
commercial combines, and socialistic politics. More- 
over, the future has to reckon with a decreasing 
birth-rate ; regulations must be adopted for the 
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preservation of the race from degeneration, and 
these will necessitate further restrictions of in- 
dividualism. 

7. Notwithstanding universalistic and humani- 
tarian theories, the nationalizing of democracy has 
progressed during the nineteenth century. Nation- 
alism has been the underlying principle of politics. 
Side by side with a theoretic and rational love of 
peace, there have been not only dissensions between 
governments and antagonisms between ambitious 
dynasties, but also violent oppositions of whole 
peoples, one against another, owing to radically 
divergent views on world-politics. Imperialism is, 
therefore, a prominent characteristic of the nine- 
teenth century. Democracy, however, is anti- 
national in so far as nationalism means belligerency ; 
but it is national in so far as the co-operation of the 
masses is essential to the unity of a people. There 
are also two sides to Imperialism ; on the one hand, 
its gigantic organization rests upon standing armies 
and an ever-increasing number of officials who 
sprang from the people, but rule as absolutely as 
any despot; on the other hand, Imperialism has 
need of popular enthusiasm and of the support of 
citizens and peasants. Referring to The Hague 
tribunal and similar movements for preventing 
war, Troeltsch says that in America and Western 
Europe these efforts were regarded with favour, but 
in Prussian Germany, Russia, and Austria they 
broke down owing to political necessity and to the 
survival of elements of the old feudal civilization. 
The forecast for the future is a kind of State socialism 
with ‘a fluctuating admixture now of democracy, 
now of imperialism. ; 

8. In this section Troeltsch directs attention to 
subjective tendencies making for unity of which he 
finds numerous signs at the end of the nineteenth 
century. A deeper individualism not only con- 
sisted with, but also promoted a more inward 
fellowship and sense of community. Nietzsche’s 
‘naturalistic’ philosophy is described as a trans- 
forming of modern individualism from the demo- 
cratic idea of equality to a qualitative individualism, 
and it is pointed out that an aristocratic socialism 
accords with this modern qualitative individualism. 
Evidences of reaction from mechanical theories of 
life are found in the rediscovery of the soul and of 
a supersensible world. In direct opposition to the 
‘aristocracy ’ of Nietzsche, insistence on the un- 
fathomable depths of the spiritual element in all 


men without distinction is a leading idea in Maeter- 
linck’s writings. Although no direct line of evolu- 
tion can be traced, unquestionably developments 
of thought in the nineteenth century have tended — 
towards the deepening of the earnestness of the 
religious quest. A yearning for the absolute is the 
product of an age of relativity. 

9. The more or less intimate connexion with 
Christianity of modern expressions of a need for 
religion is the last subject discussed by Troeltsch 
in this comprehensive article. The great question 
of the future is whether these new strivings after 
religion can be harmonized with inherited Christian 
traditions, or whether tendencies towards subjec- 
tivity and pantheism will result in a breach with 
prophetic and Christian Theism. During the nine- 
teenth century there was a relatively conservative 
adjustment of the opposition between Christianity 
and the modern mind. The essential orthodoxy 
of the Churches and their increased political influ- 
ence rendered the position of Christianity in the 
modern world more difficult. In the first half of 
the century the Churches were dogmatically con- 
servative in spite of opposing intellectual tendencies. 
Since the middle of the century this opposition has 
been more sharply defined, and has led to a demand 
for the separation of Church and State. On the 
Continent this means that the Churches will no 
longer be the centre of the life of the community ; 
but in their isolation they will have opportunity 
for developing their dogmas. This is the direction 
in which Catholicism will certainly move. The 
future of Protestantism is more difficult to predict. 
Christianity has now, politically and socially, an 
important and independent influence in the State ; 
its missionary activities are world-wide. On the 
other hand, the tension: between Christianity and 
Science is greater than ever it was, and those who 
attempt to effect a reconciliation find themselves 
between two fires. The situation is serious ; more 
is involved than the future of Christianity, even the 
future of the religious, metaphysical, and ethical 
foundations of modern civilization, which is in- 
timately interwoven with Christianity and would 
have no religious basis if Christianity were set 
aside. The choice lies between no religion at all, 
the restoration of confessionalism, or the unfettered 
evolution (Fortbildwng) of Christianity; and this, 
in Troeltsch’s view, would imply a quite new 
development of religion. 
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dark between thy blesséd face and mine.’ Jesus 


Mirginifus Puertsque. 
Reflections.? 

“We all . . . beholding as in a glass the glory of the 

Lord.’—2 Co 338, 
THREE hundred years ago, when our English Bible 
was made, a very fine work was finished ; but the 
men who did it were only men, and they made some 
mistakes. This verse is one of their mistakes. 
They thought it meant that the face of Jesus Christ 
is like a mirror in which we see God, Whom we 
can’t see in any other way, and so they used the 
words which stand in our Bible to-day. Of course 
it is true. We do know what God is by looking at 
Jesus. Our Lord Himself said, ‘ Whosoever hath 
seen me, hath seen the father.’ 

But although it is true, it is not what Paul was 
thinking about, and it isn’t what he meant to say. 
What he meant was that Christians are like mirrors 
to help people to see Jesus. This is quite easy to 
understand and very good to remember. 

We mostly think of a mirror as a means of seeing 
ourselves, but it is also used to let us see somebody 
else. In the village of Comrie there is a very sharp 
corner. The houses hide the road and you can’t 
see who is coming round the corner ; so to avoid 
accidents, a large mirror is set across the corner, 
so that as you approach you can see reflected in 
the mirror the carts or bicycles or motors that are 
coming to meet you. . 

In some city houses, you may notice a mirror 
set at an angle in one of the windows to reflect 
into the room whoever is standing at the door. 

One day I was visiting a man who was ill in bed. 
His wife was looking after him. She was sitting 
by the fire ; and noticing that the high end of the 
wooden bedstead cut them off from seeing each 
other, I remarked, ‘ But you can’t see your patient, 
and he can’t see you.’ ‘Oh! yes I can,’ she 
said, and pointed to the corner of the room where 
a tall pier-glass stood. She had only to raise her 
eyes to see her husband reflected in the glass, he 
had only to look across to see her. 

Now Paul means something like that. Nobody 
can see Jesus face to face, as ‘ once in royal David’s 
city’ the disciples saw Him. There is something 
between: a hymn says, ‘ The veil of sense hangs 

1 By the Reverend Stuart Robertson, M.A., Glasgow. 


is a living Spirit, but our eyes can’t see spirits. 

How are people to see Christ ? Christians must 
be the mirror, reflecting from their lives the unseen 
Christ who is helping them to live. People are 
to see in us His glory, His grace and truth, the 
goodness of Jesus. 

It is a great matter what we say about Jesus, 
but it is a far greater matter what people see of 
Him in us. They won’t see much if the mirror is 
dusty. If we let dust settle on our habits of prayer 
and worship and kindness they will only see a 
vague, blurred shadow. They won’t see much if 
there is only a broken bit of the mirror, only a bit 
called Sunday morning, or an hour of Sunday school. 
They won’t see truly if the mirror is twisted and 
warped by evil passions and bad habits. Have 
you ever seen distorting mirrors? I have seen 
them in exhibitions, and people sitting opposite 
them laughing at what they saw in them. For as 
people walked past, quite nice, good-looking people, 
one mirror made them look as long and thin as a 
piece of string, another made them look as fat as 
balloons, another made them look like nothing on 
earth. And if a visitor from Mars who knew 
nothing about the people of earth had only seen 
them in these mirrors he would have formed a very 
queer and completely wrong idea of what we were 
like. 

And some folk get very strange and unlovely 
ideas of Jesus because they only see Him distorted 
and caricatured in the lives of some Christians. 
So we have a big responsibility and a great task, 
to reflect Jesus truly in our lives to men, so that 
they may want to know Him. Our life is the 
mirror. It must be clean, so that they shall see 
Him clearly. It must be complete, so that they 
shall see Him whole. It must be straight so that 
they shall see Him truly. An old conundrum asks : 
‘What is the difference between a looking-glass 
and a fool?’ ‘The looking-glass reflects without 
speaking, and the fool speaks without reflecting.’ 

We must never speak or act without reflecting 
Jesus in our acts and words, and it must be a 
‘ speaking likeness.’ 


Then the world will always see 
Christ the Holy Child in me. 
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‘Here am I; send me.’—Is 6}. 


Do you know what ‘it’ is? Of course, you say 
quite haughtily, with your head in the air, it’s a 
pronoun. Even the little kiddies in the class 
below me could tell that. Yes, I know. But I 
mean ‘the real ‘it.’ What ‘it’? Why ‘it’ at 
games, of course, Don’t you call it that? When 
you’re playing hide-and-seek (and that’s a great 
game in a stackyard or among the stooks in a harvest 
field), some one has to do the seeking and the 
finding, and no one, perhaps, wants it much. 
‘There are so many ways to get into the den; you’ll 
never catch them, so you think, and so. you’re 
quite afraid it may fall to you to be‘ it.” And when 
they start choosing, and singing ‘ Eenie, Meenie, 
Mainie, Mo,’ you are so relieved and happy when 
you’re out; you get so excited when there are 
fewer and fewer left, and you’re still in, till perhaps 
there are only two of you, you and one other, and 
it’s ‘Eenie, Meenie’ for the last time now. And oh! 
hurrah, I’m out! Nobody as a rule wants much 
to be ‘ it.’ 

Well, do you know, I think that’s rather small. 
It means that you know you’re not very good at the 
game, are afraid that you can’t run as fast as the 
others, and will never catch anybody, will be left 
‘it’ time on time. But the better players rather 
like being ‘it.’? Have you never noticed ‘that ? 
For they know they can run like hares, and will 
soon get some one. If they all get home this time, 
well it will be the next, and so they don’t mind one 
bit ; find ‘it’ better fun even than hiding. And 
that’s the kind of boy and girl that gets things 
done, and that helps other people. Here, you see, 
is a man who one day went into a church, and, as 
the service went on, he thought he saw God looking 
this way and then that way, as if He were seeking 
for something that He couldn’t find, thought he 
heard God saying, ‘ Whom shall I send, and who 
will go for Me.’ He was searching for somebody 
ready to face a very difficult job, that would be 
hard to do, and would mean giving up whole heaps 
of things. And no one wanted to do that. And 
God’s eyes kept looking. Was there nobody at 
all? And, with that, before he knew what he was 
doing, the man stood up there in the church, and 
cried, ‘ Yes, I’ll be “it”; send me, I’ll do it for 
you.’ That’s the kind of person who helps things 

1 By the Reverend A. J. Gossip, M.A., Aberdeen. 


along. Did you get Kipling’s book for scouts 
among your Christmas presents? If not, it 
wouldn’t be a bad idea to let drop a hint before 
your birthday. In it he has a poem. You don’t 
like poems! Stupid you! But you’d like this 
one. For it’s so exciting and so thrilly, and makes 
you feel all kind of fizzy inside of your head. Here’s 
a bit of it: 


Once and again as the ice went north, 
The grass crept up to the Firth of Forth. 
Once and again as the ice went south, 
The glaciers ground over Lossiemouth. 
But grass or glacier, cold or hot, 
The men went forth who would rather not, 
To fight with the tiger, the pig, and the ape, 
To hammer the earth into decent shape. 
Singing Eenie, Meenie, Mainie, Mo, 
What’s the use of doing so ? 
Ask the gods, for we don’t know: 
But, Eenie, Meenie, Mainie, Mo, 
Make—us—it. 


It’s the boys and girls who say that who make things 
go ; it’s to the men and women who don’t shirk but 
who choose to be ‘ it’ when it’s all hard and horrid 
and uncomfy that we owe everything. 

At the War my battalion went through the 
Hindenburg line and had days and days oi fighting 
in the country where the Germans had been living 
for four years. And one day the colonel was asked 
to take a village lying on the top of a little slope. 
‘ How can I,’ said he, ‘ for I’ve got hardly any men 
left now ? And you tell me there are seven hundred 
Germans in the village. Still, I'll do it.” And he 
did. And do you know how? He sent for a boy 
who had been in a shop before the War; and, 
‘ Jackie,’ he said, ‘I’m going to give you twelve 
men, and to-night you’ve got to take that village 
‘with seven hundred Germans in it.’ ‘ Very good, 
sir,’ said he, clicked his heels and saluted and was 
going out, as if that were just nothing at all, as if 
he took villages every day for healthy exercise after 
his breakfast, and perhaps snapped up another 
little one before turning in at night just for some- 
thing to do. All that he asked for was a certain 
sergeant. And then the colonel sent for twelve 
officers’ servants who had never been over the top. 
‘And do you see that village over there ?’ he said. 
‘There are seven hundred Germans in it’ (and, 
mind you, the Germans were great fighters), ‘ Mr. 
So-and-so and Sergeant What’s-his-name and you 
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are going to capture it to-night.’ And one of the 
men put out his chest, and answered, ‘If you’d 
only sent for us months ago, the War would 
have been over long since!’ No whimpering, ‘no 
grumbling, no saying how can we, and it can’t be 
done, and all the rest of it! Make—us—it. And 
they did take it that night by a most clever surprise, 
and swept up the whole garrison, with only one 
man slightly wounded. Make—us—‘it.’ These are 
the folk who get things done. 

And what about you? Do you ever choose to 
be ‘it’ when there’s something to be done that no 
one wants to do; or something to be given up by 
somebody that you all want to have? You can’t 
all go out in the car or to that treat that Dad has 
planned. You can’t all have the wireless when the 
best thing is on, unless you have a huge lot of head- 
phones in your house! Some one must run that 
message. And there’s such a jolly game on, or 
* your book is so exciting, and outside it’s so wet 
and horrid. One of you has to be the first up in 
the morning and down into the bathroom, and it’s 
cosy and warm and splendid under the blankets. 
Do you ever choose to be ‘ it’? do you ever jump 
up cheerily, and say, ‘ I’ll do it,’ not waiting to be 
picked, not trailing off with a sulky face and feet 
so slow and heavy you can hardly lft them, but 
calling out, ‘I'll go,’ ‘Let me’? It’s men like 
that who win the V.C. and make everybody proud 
of them ; and it’s boys and girls like that who cause 
God’s face to light up with pleasure, and His heart 
to cry out as He watches them, ‘ Well done!’ 
What about trying it? Vou won’t be long before 
you get a chance to say,‘ Take me, let me run, make 
mie“ine: 0 


Tbe CBristian Year. 
SECOND SUNDAY IN LENT. 
Secular and Sacred. 


‘In that day shall there be upon the bells of the 
horses, Holiness unto the Lord.’—Zec 149. 

There is no doubt that in this highly figurative 
passage the author refers to a state of things 
realizable upon the earth. Earth is the scene, 
earth is the setting of this glorious picture which 
he unfolds. He gives us an ideal sketch of what 
life ought to be in these days. 

He himself lived ina time when the only sacred 
things were those which were associated with the 
religion of the land; but with a marvellous gift of 


vision he looks forward to the time when that 
distinction will be done away and when all things, 
all acts, all persons will be alike sacred. He sees 
the day coming when the whole of existence will 
be a consecrated thing. ‘ Holiness to the Lord’ 
is to be written on ‘ the bells of the horses.’ 

But the question might be asked why out of 
all the symbols at his hand he should have chosen 
this particular one of the trappings of the horses 
to be the object of his lesson. And the answer is 
that he could scarcely have chosen a better for 
suggesting the many and varied employments and 
the many and varied interests of our outward and 
workaday life. 

1. The horse is the sharer of man’s labours. It 
suggests work. It is the bearer of man’s burdens. 
It is the drawer of his ploughs and the servant of 
his errands. Thoughts of a hundred familiar in- 
dustries and a hundred familiar interests gather 
round the bells of the horses. They are still to 
chime—those bells. And the prophet listens to 
their chiming as the builder brings stones to the 
house ; as the merchant brings his goods to the 
mart; as the husbandman brings sheaves to the 
barn. In this vision of his he sees life going on 
much as usual—men buying and selling, sowing 
and reaping, toiling and moiling, journeying here 
and there, while the tinkle of the bells upon the 
harness accompanies them through all. 

Christianity does not stop that life. Christianity 
does not silence those bells. What it does is to 
sanctify that life, inscribing on the very bells that 
symbolize it, ‘ Holiness to the Lord.’ 

And what does that mean for our everyday 
work and occupations? It means for one thing 
that the labour done shall be right. It will always 
be the kind of work on which conscience sets its 
seal of approval. And it means also that the 
work, right in itself, shall be rightly done. These 
words, ‘ Holiness to the Lord,’ written upon our 
work will be a standing testimony against all care- 
less service and all scamped work. Surely the 
man who has written these words upon the work 
and labour of his hands will see to it that every- 
thing he does is in harmony with their teaching. 

On the top of a hill at Athens stands the ruins 
of the Parthenon—one of the most beautiful 
temples in the world. It was built more than four 
hundred years before Christ in honour of the 
goddess Athena Parthenos. Round the walls ‘of 
this temple were wonderful carved figures. The 
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backs of these statues were placed against the 
wall and were never meant to be seen, and yet 
they were as carefully carved as the fronts. ‘What 
is the use of that expenditure of time and labour ?.’ 
the sculptor was asked. ‘ Nobody will ever see your 
work.’ ‘ Yes,’ he replied, ‘ the Gods will see it.’ 

2. But there is another idea connected with the 
figure in the text. On occasions of rejoicing, 
horses with bells formed part of the holiday pro- 
cessions. The horse is not only a partner in man’s 
labours; it is also a partner in his pleasures. 
Well, these purposes are not forbidden. Human 
nature as it is constituted at present needs recrea- 
tion and pleasures, and the conveniences that help 
recreation are lawful and right. Christianity does 
not take the bells off the horses. But it does do 
something to these pleasures. It inscribes the 
words ‘ Holiness to the Lord’ upon them. 

What does that mean? It means several things, 
and these among others: (1) These luxuries will 
not be indulged in by those who cannot pay for 
them ; no one will maintain show at the expense 
of honesty. (2) These luxuries will be kept in 
their proper place; no one will use them except 
to fit himself for truer and more serious work. 
(3) These luxuries will be taken up at their proper 
season ; no one will indulge in them at a time set 
apart for other and for higher things. Otherwise 
it is not ‘ Holiness to the Lord’ you inscribe upon 
them ; it is consecration to self, and consecration 
to the world. It is not ‘ Holiness to the Lord’ 
that a man writes upon the pleasures that take 
him away from the services of the Church and 
from the religious fellowship on the one day of 
the week which has been set apart for the worship 
of God. It would be a great thing for our day 
and generation if men would write ‘ Holiness to 
the Lord’ upon their golf clubs and motor cars 
and the harness of their horses. 

3. There is no need for us to restrict the idea of 
sacredness to the bells of the horses alone. You 
may take this figure and apply it in a hundred 
different ways. Suppose, for instance, you applied 
these words not merely to the bells of the horses 
but, let us say, to the centrepiece on the dinner- 
table. There is nothing out of place in this sugges- 
tion. It is just the thought which the Apostle 
Paul expresses when he says, ‘ Whether ye eat, or 
drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of 
God.’ What a suggestive thought that is—the 
consecration of the food upon our tables, and of 


| by the Lord as a great symbol. 
| thing to tell the children that all bread should he 


the conversation that we hold as we sit round the 
table. It is not merely the sacredness of the food 
that lies there, so that there will be no intemper- 
ance and no excess, no ostentation and no ex- 
travagance, but the sacredness of the family rela- 
tions, the fellowship and conversation at the table. 

Lady Glenconner, in her delightful book, The 
Sayings of the Children, tells how one day at dinner 
she noticed her little boy who was sitting near her 
suddenly bend his head, and under the table she 
saw him put his two hands together for a second. 
It was so instantaneous that she was hardly sure 
she had understood the action, so she whispered, 
‘ What were you doing then ?’ 

‘J just quickly asked for forgiveness.’ 

‘Why ?’ 

‘ Because I dropped bread.’ 

His mother could say no more then, because 
there were other people present, but it set her 
thinking, and she remembered having once told - 
the children that we should never misuse bread 
or dishonour it, because it had been taken once 
It was a fine 


sacred because of its use in the Holy Supper. 

That is the prophet’s ideal of society and the 
good time coming when all things shall be done 
to the Lord. But how is that time to be brought 
about ? It is certainly not to be done by abolish- 
ing everything that is worldly. The bells are not 
taken away from the horses and thrown into the 
melting-pot to be turned into the high priest’s 
mitre or into the vessels of the sanctuary. Yet 
that is the principle that many people seem to go 
upon. ‘This world, they say, ‘with all its 
associations and interests is so hopelessly steeped 
in sin that it is the Christian’s part to ignore it. 
He must have nothing to do with it—nothing to 
do with its politics, its art, its literature, its 
pleasures.’ But that is an unworthy position for 
those who believe that the earth is the Lord’s 
and the fullness thereof. No! it is not by turning 
the bells into mitres that the change is to come, 
but by leaving the bells where they are on the neck 
of honest earthly work and honest earthly pleasures, 
and inscribing them with the words, ‘ Holiness to 
the Lord.’ 

But—if the bells are not to be turned into 
mitres, neither are the mitres to be taken from 
the holy place and diverted from their lofty 
vocation to please the people who like horses and 
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bells. There are some people in these days who 
talk very easily about destroying the distinction 
between sacred and secular. And this talk has 
an attractive and pleasing sound about it till you 
find that what they mean is to bring down sacred 
things to the level of the secular instead of making 
secular things sacred. 

It is not needful that we should have great things 
to do. We can do little things for God and set 
His consecrating mark on all we lay our hands to. 

“I turn the cake that is frying in the pan,’ says 
Brother Lawrence, ‘for love of Him, and when 
that is done, if there is nothing else to call me, I 
bow in worship before Him who has given me 
grace to work ; and then I rise happier than a king. 
It is enough for me to pick up but a straw from the 
ground for the love of God.’ 


THIRD SUNDAY IN LENT. 
Imitators of God. 


“Be ye therefore imitators of God, as beloved 
children,’—Eph 51. 


Where shall we place the emphasis on these 
words ? Everything depends on our point of view. 
Let us read the passage again, and, turning out two 
of the lamps, mark our dark impoverishment. ‘ Be 
ye imitators of God, as devoted servants.’ The 
light and music have disappeared from the counsel ! 
The word ‘servant’ is suggestive of circumference 
and externality. The word ‘child’ is laden with 
the significance of home. Servant implies 
obedience: it moves in the region of command- 
ment ; child implies kinship, fellowship, ample 
privilege, and joyful freedom. Surely we must 
place the emphasis here. We must not begin with 
the word ‘ imitators,’ or the ideal may paralyse us. 
We must begin with the word ‘children,’ and 
imitation will appear as the natural and inevitable 
fruit. ‘Be ye imitators ... as children.’ That 
is the status of the Christian. We are the Father’s 
very own ; His house is our home. 

But the Apostle now adds a richer glory. We 
are not only children, we are children ‘ beloved.’ 
Even children may be orphaned or ignored, but a 
Christian is a child with the Father’s love for ever 
resting upon his life. Now let us see the meaning 
of that. Love is no idle sentiment, a transient 
emotion of a summer’s night, a fleeting sensation 
that comes and goes with a breath. Love is an 


energy, a force, a gracious power. The essential 
characteristic of true love is that it is ever impart- 
ing. Love is always giving its best. ‘ Bring forth 
the best robe.’ That is ever the speech of the lover 
concerning the loved. How true is it of the love of 
a mother for her child! The mother is continually 
giving ; her life consists in self-impartation. Now, 
with this large and rich significance, let us turn to 
the counsel of the text. We are not only the 
children of God, we are beloved by God. Our 
spirits are enswathed in the love of God, as our 
bodies are enveloped by the atmosphere. This 
energy is mighty and redemptive, ever seeking 
our salvation. It is a dynamic, the most powerful 
dynamic in heaven or on earth. It quickens, up- 
lifts, and sanctifies. ‘Thou hast loved my soul 
out of the pit.’ 

Now we can get our atmosphere. We are the 
‘children’ of the Father, with the large privileges 
and enjoyments of ‘ at-homeness’ with God. We 
are ‘ beloved’ children, the life of the eternal God 
flowing out towards us in affectionate goodwill and 
ministry. ‘Be ye therefore imitators of God.’ 
Why, if we realized and utilized the privileges 
enfolded in the two words, ‘children’ and ‘ be- 
loved,’ we should not need to be counselled to 
imitate the Father. Imitation would become 
inevitable ; we could not help it! Take a little 
child ; let him be set in a home of perfect freedom ; 
surround him with a conscious possession of parental 
love, and what will happen? The ministry of 
imitation inevitably begins. We speak of our 
little ones as ‘perfect little mimics.’ And it is 
this word ‘mimic’ that lies behind our English 
word imitator. In the profoundest and most 
deeply spiritual sense we are to be mimics of God ; 
we are to catch His ways, His tones, His accents. 
We are to repeat and reproduce Him. 

What, then, are the essential factors if beloved 
children are to be imitators of God? Before a 
child can imitate a parent it must observe him. 
Vigilance is essential. We say of little children 
that they are ‘all eyes and ears.’ They are alert, 
observant, receptive, ever watching for unveilings. 
But they are more than observant. They are 
aspiring. They want to become like that which 
they see. The child notices its mother’s attire, and 
wishes to wear it. She delights in putting on her 
mother’s gloves, or hat, or ribbon. Ah, but the 
aspiration proceeds to deeper and more vital 
ends. They not only wish to imitate in external 
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attire ; little eyes can see through the vesture 
of the body and can perceive the habits and gar- 
ments of the mind and the soul. What they 
discover they desire to reproduce. They want to: 
wear our clothes! But they do not rest contented 
with the mood of aspiration. They make ceaseless 
endeavours to repeat us. Almost unconsciously 
they seek to obtain our likeness. Now can we 
carry over these suggestions into the realm of the 
spirit, and find in them any help to express our 
relationship with God? If we are to be imitators 
of God we must certainly watch Him. We must 
be all eyes and ears! We must fix our eyes upon 
the revelation of God in Christ, and mark every 
line and feature and colour in the glorious un- 
veiling. But we must not only fix our eyes, we 
must set our desires upon the Lord. And let us 
remember for our encouragement that a desire 
can be trained, taste can be acquired. To wish 
to be like the Master is to intensify desire. To 
express a wish is to confirm it. 
presence of God, and to even wish to desire, is to 
have the beginnings of heavenly aspiration. And 
like the children, in their imitativeness, our aspira- 
tion must be registered in endeavour, we must 
seek to repeat what we see. And let us not forget 
that all this time the Lord is loving us; the 
affectionate energy is flowing from His heart, and 
is working upon us for our redemption. While we 
are looking, love is strengthening our eyes! While 
we are aspiring, love is strengthening our desires ! 
And while we are endeavouring, love is strengthen- 
ing our wills! ‘Be ye therefore imitators of God, 
as beloved children.’ 

Paul now proceeds to say that there is one thing 
we must imitate above all things—the Saviour’s 
walk. ‘ Walk in love.’ We are to walk about in 
the home, in the street, in the market-place, with 
the very walk of Christ. We are to walk with 
Him from Bethlehem to Calvary, and Paul tells us 
that this is what we shall see. As the Master 
walked, He was for ever ‘ loving’ and ‘ giving Him- 
self’ away. He was always presenting Himself as 
an offering ; submitting His powers of body and 
of mind and soul to the will of the Father. And 
everything was consummated in a ‘sacrifice’ 
which necessitated the shedding of His own blood. 
I am to move like a child among all this, and I am 
to imitate the walk of the Master. I, too, am to 
go down the ways of life, distributing myself to the 
right and to the left in ministries of love. I, too, am 
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to use my gifts and powers in generous offering. If 
need be I, too, am to shed my blood. 

Let us live with Him as children, and we shall 
begin to imitate His life. We shall not rise into 
His likeness in a day. The glory will come line by 
line, colour by colour, until the fashion is perfected. 
It is a welcome suggestion that the literal rendering 
of the counsel might be given as follows : ‘ Become 
ye therefore imitators of God.’ It is a process of 
gathering powers. The imitator of to-day will be a 
stronger imitator of to-morrow. Every line faith- 
fully copied makes the copying of the next an easier 
task.+ 


FourtH SUNDAY IN LENT. 
A Fool and his Folly. 


‘Fools make a mock of sin.’—Pr 14°. 


When we think of all the unhappiness sin causes, 
and of all the misery of which it is the parent, we 
might deem it to be a thing incredible that any 
person should make light of sin. 

Sin is the great power that makes for loneliness, 
as it is the power everywhere that makes for 
wreckage ; and in the light of that knowledge, 
which is common property, to make a mock at sin 
might seem impossible. 

Still more might it seem to be impossible when 
we recall the teaching of our faith, for Christ has 
shown us what God thinks of sin. And the one 
fact that the Father gave the Son that He might 
die for sinners on the Cross, might be thought to 
make such mockery incredible. 

Yet the fact remains that men do mock at sin. 
They treat it lightly and make a jest of it. They 
do not view it with that holy anger which is the 
constant attitude of God. We see this in different 
ways. 

1. We see it, for instance, in the confession of our 
sins in prayer. To a certain extent all unite in 
thanksgiving, for all men recognize that God is 
bountiful. To a certain extent all men are in 
earnest when the prayer goes up for the distant 
and the dear. But when it comes to the confession 
of sins, no part of prayer is less real. 

2. Again, we gather this prevailing lightness from 
the kind of way in which men talk of sin. They speak 
of it with a smile or with a jest, and cover it up 
under some pleasant name. When a man is dead 
in earnest in a matter, it is then he begins to call 
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a spade a spade. And the very fact that in men’s 
common speech sin is not spoken of with such 
directness, is a straw that shows us how the wind 
is blowing. We hear men talking of the gay world. 
If they spoke the truth they would say the godless 
world. Who calls that man of business a smart 
man, when his practices just border on the shady ? 
Who says that the young fellow is just a little fast, 
when his mother’s heart is being broken by him ? 
And men smile and say he is sowing his wild oats ; 
and so he is, and, my God! what a harvest, never 
to be exhausted in his reaping, but passing its 
curse on to children’s children. 

3. Again, we may gather how lightly men think 
of sin from the different standards by which they 
judge it. Sin is a very different thing in us, from 
what it is in the lives of other people. Why, think 
of David, and of his splendid scorn when he heard 
the story of the one ewe lamb. Against the back- 
ground of another life, he saw the criminality at 
once. But the same sin, with soft and sensual 
touch, had leaned on his own heart for many a day, 
and somehow he had never judged it there. What 
excuses we can all make for ourselves! We could 
not help it, or it was our destiny, or, after all, has 
not life been sweeter for it? And what I say is 
that if you talk like that, lessening the guilt of sin 
as it comes nearer, all judgments passed upon 
another’s sin are shallow and_ unilluminating 
estimates. Disease is terrible in distant India: 
it is more terrible to us in our own home. And if 
sin were as real to us as war is real, if it were terrible 
to us as war is terrible, then the nearer it drew to 
our own heart, the more would we cry to God 
against its misery. Now the very fact that men 
do not do so, is a proof of the unreality of guilt 
to them. 

Well, then, if that be the fact, can we discover 
the causes of that fact ? 

1. In the first place, men treat sin lightly just 
because they are so accustomed to it. It is so 
common that their hearts are hardened ; so universal 
that they are never startled. There are a thousand 
mercies of which we are regardless, just because 
we are so accustomed to them. They have been 
over us like the heavens, under us like the earth, 
round us like the air since we were born. And 
there are a thousand sins so interwoven with the 
very tissue of our being, that they never arrest us 
for a moment. If life were a paradise and sin a 
rarity, then sin would startle us when it appeared. 
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But the whole world lieth in wickedness, says 
Scripture, like a great city in its pall of smoke. 

2. Again, we are tempted to make light of sin 
because of its intertwining with the good. In 
deeper senses than the Psalmist thought of, we are 
fearfully and wonderfully made. [If all that was 
bad in individual character stood by itself in 
visible isolation, then as we looked at a man and 
praised the good in him, we might feel the loath- 
someness of what was bad. But human character 
is not constructed so, with separate stations for 
its good and evil: it is an intricate and inextricable 
tangle of what is brightest with what is very dark. 
Then I beheld, says Bunyan in his dream, and there 
was a way to hell from nigh the gate of heaven. I 
think that that is so with every man: his heaven 
and hell are never far apart. Now all this inter- 
mixture in the life has two notable effects on judg- 
ment. It makes it hard to extricate the good, and 
to give it the value which it has for God. And it 
makes it hard to estimate the evil in its inherent 
guilt and naked ugliness, as it stood out before 
the sight of Christ, whose eyes were as a flame of 
fire. 

3. Once more, men are tempted to make light of 
sin because it veils its consequences with such 
consummate skill. Sin is the jauntiest of all 
adventurers, and sets its best foot forward gallantly. 
If one thing is certain in our human story it 1s 
that the wages of sin is death. And I tell you I 
could almost honour sin for the skill with which it 
covers up that grave, and spreads the greenness of 
the grass upon it, and decks it with the beauty of 
the rose. Whatever may have happened to other 
people, somehow we are going to escape. The 
wonder of all righteousness is this, that its to- 
morrow is brighter than its yesterday. The cer- 
tainty of sin is always this, that its to-morrow Is a 
little worse. And so with consummate skill it 
hides to-morrow, and says in the very words of 
Christ to-day, and to-day is so exquisitely sweet and 
passionate that certainties of judgment are for- 
gotten. If here and now were to arise before us all 
the long consequences of the smallest sin, there is 
not one of us but would abhor it, and pray to God 
for mercy and release. 

4. Again, many make light of sin because no one 
knows sin’s power till he resists it. It is a natural 
law in the spiritual world that power can be 
measured: by resistance. How silently the river 
glides along when there is nothing to impede it 
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in its flow. But let a rock be hurled into its bed, 
and how the resisted current chafes and foams ! 

It is the same with sin—you never know its 
power till you bid it defiance and resist it. So long 
as its evil sway is undisturbed, so long its terrible 
strength is undiscovered. Only when the life of 
grace begins, and a man awakes to all that life may 
be, does he learn the powerful swirl of that black 
.Tiver that flows in the dark places of his heart. 
Let a man take up arms against one evil habit, 
and he will never jest at that habit any more. 

Let us look at sin with the eyes of God the Father. 
Look at it with the eyes of Christ the Son. And then 
remember that for your vilest sin there is abundant 
pardon in His blood. 


FirtH SunDAy IN LENT. 
The Cross-Bearer. 


‘He that doth not take his cross and follow after 
me, is not worthy of me.—Mt 1038 (R.V.). 

1. ‘ Take his cross.,—When people speak about 
their crosses, they usually mean what would be 
more appropriately expressed by the figure of a 
fly in the ointment. In the lot of every man there 
is an element which is apt to make him fidget. 
But Jesus Christ never intended to provide those 
whose tempers were more cruciform than their 
trials with convenient phrases under which to cloak 
their failure to sustain the ordinary discipline to 
which all flesh is heir. This warning about cross- 
bearing was one of the hard sayings which even 
His most attached disciples found it difficult to 
hear. It set before His followers a standard which 
looked like a Quixotic squandering of great oppor- 
tunities when He applied it to His own case. He 
told His disciples that He was about to make good 
the principle in His own Person, and that im- 
mediately. ‘ Behold, we go up to Jerusalem, and 
the Son of man is delivered to be crucified.’ Peter 
took Him and began to rebuke Him. He loved 
his Master too well not to talk to Him for His own 
good, to deal faithfully with Him, as we should 
say. So accustomed are we to connect the thought 
of salvation with the Cross, that we fail to realize 
the situation. That the Son of Man must be 
crucified seemed to His best friends a proposition 
wholly inconsistent with that réle of the world’s 
Redeemer which they had just acknowledged as His 
proper part. Their zeal in Jesus’ behalf was pro- 
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portioned to the fullness of their belief in His 
Messiahship. It was because they had com- 
mitted themselves to the great confession that He 
was the Son of the living God, that the little band 
of devoted disciples, who followed Him from 
Galilee, were eager to save Him from the strange 
madness that seemed suddenly to have taken 
possession of Him. Had something snapped in His 
brain ? Crucifixion for the Son of Man was in- 
conceivable, impossible, absurd. They wanted to 
save Him from a course which meant nothing short 
of a stultification of His whole career, a surrender 
of His whole claim, a complete and utter denial of 
Himself. At all costs the catastrophe must. be 
averted. Where all seemed to be at stake, re- 
monstrance even with such a Master as Jesus was 
peremptorily demanded. ‘ This be far from thee, 
Lord.’ 

The reply was startling as it was strong. It was 
a staggering blow to that latent satisfaction which 
underlies all interference, however distasteful, 
which men deem to be demanded by the greatness 
of the issues. ‘ Get thee behind me, Satan; thou 
art a stumbling-block unto me.’ Then the Lord 
reiterates the great principle of cross-bearing, of 
which His own approaching sacrifice is to be the 
supreme example. ‘If any man would come 
after me, let him deny himself.’ 

2. ‘Deny himself.’—-Here is another instance in 
which the coinage has been debased. We often 
take credit to ourselves for what we call self-denial 
because we curtail our amusements by an occasional 
hour in order that we may pay some of the debt 
of service which we owe to others. We may mount 
much higher on the ladder of self-denial and still 
remain much nearer self-indulgence than what the 
Saviour calls the denial of self. When Garibaldi 
offered the Italian patriots hunger and hardship, 
wounds and death, as the price of their country’s 
freedom, he appealed to a well-understood instinct 
of our glorious human nature. When he thus 
summoned his followers he knew well that he was 
making a demand to which hundreds and thousands 
of brave men, yes, and of women also, have in 
every age been ready to respond. When Latimer 
called on Ridley to play the man, his soul glowed 
with an intense passion of self-realization, for, 
though his body was consumed in the flame, he 
knew that such a candle would be lighted in Eng- 
land as should never be put out. You and I may 
not be martyrs, but we are convinced that no great 
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cause will ever appeal for them in vain. But it 
was something different even from heroic self- 
surrender that Jesus meant when He said, ‘ Who- 
soever doth not take his cross is not worthy of me.’ 
Look again at Christ as He meets the remonstrances 
of Simon Peter. It is not alone the risks which 
attend the assertion of an unpopular claim that He 
is willing to undertake. It is not alone the reluct- 
ance of the flesh, the love of life, the applause of 
the world, that He is willing to trample underfoot. 
It is not the resistance of the lower nature that He 
flings to the ground. Give the words their full 
meaning. He dentes Himself. It is clear from the 
form of the disciple’s urgent representations that 
Jesus is embarking upon a course that seems to 
crush and annihilate the very claim that He is 
making. He is the Saviour, and to the eye of those 
who love Him best He is flinging away His very 
power to save. The world needs Him and He 
forsakes the world. God’s Messiah has become a 
fool. He denies Himself. 

It is difficult not to use language which would 
seem to imply that when Jesus went up to Jeru- 
salem to die He became, what the Son of God could 
never be, untrue to Himself! Yet we must hazard 
misunderstanding if we are to attempt to convey 
what self-denial really means as it is interpreted 
by the sacrifice of Christ. It is the entire abandon- 
ment of everything that is rightly called life. ‘He 
emptied Himself.’ So St. Paul, looking back upon 
the self-abnegation of the Eternal Son, expressed 
the sacrifice which redeemed the world. And 
it was only when, as it were, He was already cut 
off out of the land of the living, that the Saviour 
took up the Cross. 

3. The impossibility —No one can bear the cross 
in any sense which approaches that in which Jesus 
bore it, until he has passed upon himself that sen- 
tence of outlawry which Jesus means by self-denial. 
He must have placed himself in regard to all the 
world in just that position in which Peter placed 
his Master with regard to himself at the moment 
when the cock crew. It is difficult for us to under- 
stand the consternation with which the Twelve 
listened to this startling figure, because for us, 
with centuries of Christian experience behind 
us, the Cross is the sign of triumph at which Satan’s 
hosts do flee. 

Who among us would have stood beneath the 
Cross of Jesus? The disciples forsook Him and 
fled. Peter denied Him in the judgment hall. 


They were braver than most men. But three 
short years before they had forsaken all to follow 
Him. They had stood by their Master in more 
than one dangerous encounter. Some of them 
at least had dared to declare themselves ready to 
drink of His cup and be baptized with His baptism. 
And one of them had even drawn the sword on His 
behalf. But they understood only too well what 
bearing the cross meant. It meant neither honour- 
able wounds nor glorious risks. What they had 
to look upon was Jesus going forth beyond the 
camp bearing His reproach. No one carried the 
cross who was not beyond the pale of human 
society, a slave who was already no better than 
living carrion, who had no character to lose, and 
who only awaited the shameful process of extinc- 
tion. Suppose that one had told those followers 
of Jesus that in the ages to come these words would 
trip from the tongue as a synonym for petty troubles 
and trivial trials. They would have been less 
able to understand his meaning than we should be 
if one were to predict to us that a pretty metaphor 
was to be culled from the gallows. When those 
disciples continued to follow Jesus they must have 
hoped against hope that His words were after all 
some wild paradox, the limitations of which time 
would at length disclose. 

To what conclusion does this lead, then? To the 
conclusion that no one can reach that height of 
discipleship at which it becomes possible to take 
up the Cross and bear it after Jesus. 

4. The transformed meaning.—None knew better 
than the Master Himself that He must go forward 
alone to tread the wine-press of the wrath of God. 
Ah! we must be humble enough to let the Saviour 
bear the Cross for us. We have not yet begun 
to be disciples until we have learnt the humiliating 
lesson of our entire dependence upon the grace 
of Christ. The Cross becomes our glory when it 
spells for us, not punishment, but pardon. When 
St. Paul declares out of the fullness of a rich experi- 
ence that he has been crucified with Christ, he means 
that he belongs wholly to Jesus, whose sorrows 
are the joy, whose death is the life, of every one that 
believeth. He is the freedman of Him who became 
a slave, the child of His redeeming love, and the 
offspring of His pains. He suffers, but it is a light 
affliction. The burden which he bears is an ex- 
ceeding weight of glory. Nothing can be clearer, 
to any one who will have the patience to follow 
his impassioned argument in the Epistle to the 
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Galatians, than the true cause of the triumphant 
song into which he breaks in the sixth chapter : 
‘God forbid that I should glory, save in the 
cross.’ 

Look at the context and you will see at once that 
it is not his sufferings for Christ, but Christ’s suffer- 
ings for him, that the Apostle here salutes in the 
wondrous Cross. 

To take up the Cross daily, while it does not 
exclude suffering and persecution, yea and death 
itself, has for the Christian a transformed meaning. 
‘How might any pain be more than to see Him 
that is all my life and all my bliss suffer ?’ So said 
Julian of Norwich. To take up the Cross means 
that, but it means infinitely more. It means to 
glory in the Cross, as St. Paul gloried. 

It is a changed cross which is offered to the 
Christian, a yoke which is easy, a burden which is 
light. Hast Thou said, O my Saviour, that if I 
take not up the cross, I am not worthy of Thee ? 
What, shall I carry Thy Cross, who am not worthy 
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even to bear Thy shoes? Nay, Master mine, but 
I come to Thee. Stoop down from the Cross which 
carries Thee. Embrace me with the arms of Thy 
mercy. Whisper the word of pardon. Breathe 
on me with the spirit of power. I am not worthy, 
but worthy art Thou. The feast is prepared ; 
Thou hast sanctified the guests and called them 
to the sacrifice. We have an altar, on which they 
have no right to eat who deem that here in this 
camping-ground of weary mortals, with its daily 
tasks and customary routine, they have found 
an abiding city. We who seek the eternal city 
must needs be pilgrims. Without the gate Christ 
suffered. Thither we go forth to Him, bearing the 
reproach of believing in His Name. Beneath the 
Cross is opened the fountain for sin. Beneath 
the Cross the Table of the Lord is spread. Through 
Him let us draw near, in full assurance of faith. 
Through Him let us offer the sacrifice of praise to 
God continually.t 
1 J. G. Simpson, Great Ideas of Religion, 259 ff. 


Contributions and Comments. 


Mote on Fob rri. 27. 
adinm ‘oy ninia ppniavina AyD in 


Tue R.V. translates: ‘Behold, I know your 
thoughts, and the devices which ye wrongfully 
imagine against me.’ The rendering ‘ wrongfully 
imagine ’ is the best that can be given for the text, 
but is, it must be admitted, forced. nino itself 
already suggests the idea of ‘ evil’ and makes the 
repetition of the same idea in the verb, unnecessary 
and superfluous. A man does not ‘ wrong,’ 2.e. 
‘ distort ’ evil designs which are in themselves evil 
ex hypothest. What we require is some word 
meaning simply ‘ to think’ or ‘ imagine.’ Emenda- 
tions have been proposed. Some suggest IW NA 
from wn, ‘to work,’ ‘practise in’ ; cf. Pr 12”, ‘wah 
yn, ‘ devisers of evil.” Duhm suggests 3¥ann, ‘ think 
out,’ lit. ‘search out,’ and cites Ps 64’. Such 
emendations, however, do not come sufficiently 
near the Massoretic Text to inspire confidence. I 
would suggest that the original word was 30inn, 


if . . . = 
sns%oo1 is a good Syriac word meaning ‘ to cogi- 


tate,’ ‘meditate.’ In Arabic, also, («2 is found, 
meaning to ‘ mutter,’ ‘mumble,’ ‘ utter inaudible 
words.’ 

The n of abionn is simply a scribal error for a 7. 
Compare the similar case of 3729 (Job 19), which 


is explained from the Arabic 5, ‘to wrong,’ 
‘detract from,’ where the 4 is a copyist’s mistake 
for an original nN, The writing of the common 3DiOnA 
for the unknown 3pm by a careless copyist is 
easily intelligible. It is unnecessary, I think, 
to waste any words in justifying the assumption of 
an Aramaism or Arabism for a Book of the Bible, 
in which the large number of such words is a marked 


feature. B. LIEBERMANN. 
Worcester College, Oxford. 


ae eee 
The Pours of the Map in the 
Gourt8 Gospef. 


WritING to me from Jerusalem, Mr. Hugh James 
Orr-Ewing, M.D., M.C., Medical Superintendent of 
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the English Mission Hospital, says: ‘ As a resident 
here, I believe that it is absolutely certain that St. 
John used the Jewish method of reckoning the 
hours, and that in John 4° the meaning is mid-day 
or noon. Ver. *° says: “ There are yet four months, 
and then cometh the harvest.”’ Barley harvest be- 
gins at Nablous at the end of May and continues 
till the third week in June. The whole harvest of 
the Nablous plain, whether of barley or of wheat, 
is reaped by 2oth June. Therefore, allowing four 
Jewish lunar months to the beginning of the harvest, 
our Lord’s talk with the Samaritan woman took 


place in February. Now in February, at Nablous 
and in Jerusalem, it is pitch dark by 5.30 p.m., 
except on moonlight nights. It is unthinkable that 
any Fellatah woman would go after dark at any 
time in the year—much less in February—to draw 
water. Neither would she persuade any towns- . 
people in Palestine to go out to the well at 6 p.m. 
From Nablous it is a mile and a half to the well. 
All this constitutes conclusive evidence that “‘ the 
sixth hour,” as used by St. John, means noon.’ 
ERNEST HAMPDEN-CooK. 
Pendleton, Manchester. 


Entre (ous, 


SOME TOPICS. 
The Joy of Creation. 


‘The fundamental instinct of life is to create, to 
make, to discover, to grow, to progress. Every 
one in some form or other has experience of this 
joy of creating; the joy of seeing the growth, 
the building, the change, the coming. The instinct 
of those in authority has recognised—without 
perhaps knowing it—the love to create, when 
they devised punishment—the treadmill, prisons, 
routine, all thwarting that free creative impulse 
to the point of torture. ... Life, this beautiful, 
creative life, comes slowly through the ages, but 
it comes. Slowly mankind is emerging out of 
slavery into the beautiful freedom of creative life. 
Slowly mankind is realising the natural desire, the 
instinctive natural urge, the essential need for life 
—of each individual to be free. ... But the 
beginnings are here: and here boys must find 
themselves in the great stream of true life. They 
must find themselves in the lands of the great 
vision, of faith, of service. No beating or marking 
of time here. No easy static state. No satis- 
faction with conventional static comfort. Here 
they will join in this great world-life. They came 
from their homes to join the great world-life here. 
Even these tiny boys here will feel that something 
is before them that matters, something of true life 
and true intent. They will get the germs of life 
from some of those things we are perpetually try- 
ing to do, and never succeeding in doing. They 
will catch the contagion of effort. For learning 
is not our object here, but doing. They may learn 
things in a deadly static way, they may learn much 
in a static way and gain nothing of life. Not here, 
IT hope. No, the germs of life come from the spirit ; 


from the incessant travail of the soul; from 
high intent; they come from the burning desire 
to know of the things that are coming into the 
world.’ 

This is a quotation from a new Life of Sander- 
son of Oundle which has been written by Mr. H. G. 
Wells. It is Sanderson himself speaking in one of 
his sermons. Mr. Wells calls his Life The Story of 
a Great Schoolmaster, and the sub-title is ‘ Being a 
Plain Account of the Life and Ideas of Sanderson of 
Oundle’ (Chatto & Windus ; 4s. 6d. net). 

The quotation which we have just given shows 
us one of Sanderson’s root ideas, according to 
Mr. Wells, and in this Life Mr. Wells works out this 
idea very fully; and here, we think, he interprets 
Sanderson faithfully. At other times we feel that 
he is inclined to strain Sanderson’s ideas so as to 
make them coincide with his own, and the evidence 
which he brings forward to prove that they do this 
is hardly as strong as he would like it to be, or as it 
would require to be. 

A few months ago an official Life of Sanderson 
was issued. This account of him by Mr. Wells 
does not take its place, but rather is comple- 
mentary to it. Whether we agree entirely with 
Mr. Wells’ reading of the development of Sander- 
son’s ideas or not, this account of his life and ideals 
makes stimulating reading and should on no account 
be missed. 


Bereavement and the Life of Devotion. 


We are under a considerable debt of gratitude 
to the Bishop of London. Last Lent he arranged 
with Canon Peter Green to write on ‘ Personal 
Religion and Public Righteousness.’ This year 
he recommends to his Diocese for Lenten reading, 
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and he writes an introduction to, Personal Religion 
and the Life of Devotion, by W. R. Inge (Longmans ; 
2s. 6d. net). He does not say so, but we suppose 
that he suggested the writing of this book to the 
Dean of St. Paul’s, and so we are grateful to him. 
Personal Religion and the Life of Devotion is a 
‘ practice of the presence of God. It is Christian 
Mysticism, not apart from life but interpreting it. 
The titles of the chapters show the scope. They 
are ‘The Hill of the Lord,’ ‘The Soul’s Thirst,’ 
‘Faith,’ ‘Hope,’ ‘ Joy,’ ‘ Self-Consecration,’ ‘ The 
World,’ ‘ Bereavement.’ 

Here we have all the old qualities of Dean Inge 
—spirituality, intellectualism, a power of putting 
his thought arrestingly—but in addition we have 
a revelation of self and a sympathy that are hardly 
so characteristic. In the last chapter Dean Inge 
brings himself to speak of the death of his. little 
daughter Paula, who, at the age of eleven, entered 
into her rest on the night of Thursday in Holy 
‘Week, 1923. Dean Inge is led to tell us what 
he believes the meaning of bereavement to be. 
It is not that God is not omnipotent. To hold 
that is, he says, “undoubtedly one method of 
justifying the ways of God to man. But I think 
that it is when we contemplate the affliction of 
others, rather than our own, that we murmur to 
ourselves, “‘ A good God could not have sanctioned 
such cruelty.” Or if we sometimes feel this in 
our own case, it may be that we have substituted 
“le bon Dieu ” of popular sentiment for the loving 
but wise and stern Father whom Christ taught 
us to fear as well as love.’ Dean Inge’s God is 
the wise and stern Father, and he finds the solution 
in the words ‘Whom the Lord loveth he chasten- 
eth.’ What is bereavement, then? Dean Inge 
has suffered it and this is his answer. ‘I think 
that those who have had to bear this sorrow will 
agree with me that bereavement is the deepest 
initiation into the mysteries of human life, an 
initiation more searching and profound than even 
happy love. Love remembered and consecrated 
by grief belongs, more clearly than the happy 
intercourse of friends, to the eternal world; it 
has proved itself stronger than death. Bereave- 
ment is the sharpest challenge to our trust in God ; 
if faith can overcome this, there is no mountain 
which it cannot remove. And faith can overcome 
it. It brings the eternal world nearer to us, and 
makes it seem more real. It is not that we look 
forward to anything remotely resembling Ezekiel’s 
vision of the valley of dry bones. Still less could 
we find any comfort from the pathetic illusions 
of modern necromancy. ‘These fancies have 
nothing to do with our hope of immortality, which 
would be in no way strengthened by such support. 
Rather does pure affection, so remembered and 
so consecrated, carry us beyond the bourne of 
time and place altogether. It transports us into 


a purer air, where all that has been, is, and will 
be lives together, in its true being, meaning and 
value before the throne of God.’ 


Alone with God. 


‘Till the very end she [Margaret Paula Inge} 
was busy with her needle, making Easter presents 
for her parents, brothers and sister. During the 
last week she asked to discontinue her child-like 
practice of saying her prayers aloud to her mother 
or nurse. She said, ‘“‘ If you do not mind, I should 
like best to be quite alone with God.” ’ 1 


Dancing Dogs. 


“Meanwhile Dr. and Mrs. Whyte went to St. 
Mary’s Loch to avoid the strain of its meetings 
[General Assembly of 1909, at which Dr. Whyte 
was appointed Principal of New College]. But 
many messages continued to reach him, and an 
incident may be recorded which shows how his 
sense of humour came to his rescue in these per- 
plexing days. A letter arrived from Edinburgh 
which made it needful to communicate with one 
of his advisers there. The one post of the day 
had already gone, so he and his wife walked along 
the lovely road from Rodono to the little post 
office of Cappercleugh, where the telephone had 
recently been installed. Dr. Whyte always left 
the task of telephoning to some deputy, and on 
this occasion he sat with a peaceful smile in the 
corner of the little office while his wife wrestled 
for twenty minutes with a dilatory and not too 
audible telephone. She finally emerged from the 
contest, hot and somewhat out of temper, remark- 
ing, “It is working very badly.” He replied, 
“The astonishing thing is that it works at all! 
Don’t you remember ‘ Bozzy’ and the dancing 
dogs?”’ On the way home he recalled the story 
—how Boswell had once complained to Dr. Johnson 
that he had wasted five shillings in seeing an 
exhibition by a troupe of dancing dogs, which, he 
said, had danced very badly ; so he asked whether 
Dr. Johnson did not consider that he had been 
defrauded. “Not at all, sir!” Dr. Johnson 
replied ; “the marvel is that they danced at all!” 
The dancing dogs became a family proverb from 
that time forth.’ 2 


1W. R. Inge, Personal Religion and the Life of 
Devotion, 92. 
2G. F. Barbour, The Life of Alexander Whyte, D.D.., 
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